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I 


FORETHOUGHT IN THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto Thy 
testimonies.—Ps, cxix, 59. 


Ons of the magazines reports an interview with a 
Swiss guide of the highest reputation. The dis- 
tinguished climber has never suffered an accident, 
but has invariably brought his parties successfully 
through the most ambitious undertakings. In 
response to the interviewer, who spoke of the 
failures of other guides, the famous one replied, 
‘Did I not say that there were guides and guides? 
One takes you up, and trusts to luck. He is ready 
for anything, but he does not know what is coming. 
He guesses where he is when you ask, ‘ How far 
off is the peak?’ I never do that. Before I start 
SERIES II, I 
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on a new track, or one I have not made before, 
I study it before I go. I make a map of it. I 
watch it through the glass until I know it. When 
I say ‘Go,’ then I can see what is before me. On 
the mountain I must always know where I am. 
I’m not scientific. If you come to me for science, 
it is no good. But I must carry my map with me, 
and point, ‘We are here.” I never start without 
my compass, my thermometer, and my aneroid ; so 
that when you come to me at any moment and ask, 
‘Where are we?’ I can say, ‘Here, and it is so 
many feet from the top.’” 

Are there not many sermons in these wise words 
of the mountaineer? Surely his graphic speech 
brings home to us the fact of one of our gravest 
faults—the lack of caution and forethought in 
our highest life. Like the ordinary guide who so 
often blunders through proceeding in a loose, hap- 
hazard fashion, and who in consequence involves 
himself and others in misfortune, we too are often 
blameworthy for neglecting due reflection and 
adjustment. We also trust to luck. We are con- 
tent to guess our whereabouts. Like the heedless 
climber, we are ready for anything; but we do not 
know what is coming. This neglect of outlook is 
one of our most serious faults, again and again 
bringing us into trouble. If we think about it, we 
shall find that many of the sins and follies which 
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involved us in vexation and shame were sins of 
surprise, acts into which we were precipitated as 
in a sort of panic. We know that a moment’s 
premeditation would have prevented such indis- 
creet words or unbecoming conduct. We did not 
anticipate what was coming, we were not in the 
proper mental attitude, there was no adequate 
spiritual preparedness, and the trying hour saw our 
fall. Afterthought is common enough and bitter 
enough: we vividly see and keenly feel for days 
and even years the disgrace of language and deeds 
into which we were hurried; but forethought, the 
careful survey and calculation of approaching scenes 
and events, the prevision that saves, is compara- 
tively rare. We are sometimes wanting in this 
thoughtfulness in regard to our secular interests, 
and correspondingly suffer for our negligence; 
but we are still more careless in regard to our 
spiritual security and progress. Yet the mood 
of forethought is possible to us all. It is true 
that we never know exactly what is coming, but 
it is true also that we may cultivate a habit 
of anticipation and preparation that will largely 
guarantee us against sudden temptation and be- 
wilderment. Our war-ships carry search-lights 
which flash on the night now here, now there, thus 
discovering “the destroyers” which creep along 
in the darkness ; and so by flashes of thought may 
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we discern perils, a little ahead, and discerning 
escape them. 

Said the triumphant climber of the snowy Alps: 
* Before I start on a new track, or one I have not 
made before, I study it before I go. I make a 
map of it. I watch it through the glass until I 
know it. When I say ‘Go,’ then I can see what 
is before me.” Cannot we act thus with life? 
Certainly we both may and ought to. We may 
institute a general outlook and preparation. When 
we enter on a new period of life, when we 
undertake new duties or take upon ourselves new 
responsibilities, may we not look ahead, study the 
distance, muse on the moral character and implica- 
tions of the fresh situation, and reflect upon its 
probable demands and possibilities? We may 
watch it through the glass until we know it. We 
may make a map of it; seeing how the land lies, ac- 
quainting ourselves with its peculiarities, and calling 
forth in ourselves the special gifts and principles 
that unfolding circumstances are likely to demand. 
It is quite irrational and presumptuous to enter 
upon new conditions of life without getting the 
glass, knowing the geography, and preparing our- 
selves for the privileges and temptations, the duties 
and difficulties of untried ground. Our Govern- 
ment has been blamed because it is alleged that it 
did not provide our soldiers with maps of the land 
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in which they were to fight; but we are still more 
blameworthy if we neglect to pause and think 
well over the new paths we must walk, the 
unknown heights we must climb, the strange 
precipices on whose brink we must venture. No 
treacherous mountain of Switzerland requires more 
prevenient thought and greater care than do the 
slippery places in which Christian pilgrims stand. 
There is a particular vigilance that we may exercise 
with great advantage. Each morning, entering 
upon busy life, let us cast a prescient glance 
into the coming day and put our soul into a just 
attitude of vigilance and resistance. On our way 
to join a social gathering, by a quick thought as 
by a lightning flash let us realise the approaching 
interview, think of the kind of people we are 
likely to meet, and determine the line of conduct 
most becoming to us in such a circle. On entering 
into any new work we may well look a little 
before and equip ourselves with the armour of 
light that such pursuit and comradeship is likely 
to require. Life is sometimes busy and hurried ; 
but if we feel the serious need of it, thought may 
always be a little ahead of action, and we shall 
escape those miserable times which work so much 
confusion and leave such humiliating memories, 
We may have opportunity only for a moment’s 
thought ; but how much such moments mean ! 
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Said the skilful guide: “I am not scientific. If 
you come to me for science, it is no good. But I 
must carry my map with me. ... I never start 
without my compass, my thermometer, and my 
aneroid.” So we may say: I am no scholar, I do 
not profess to be a theologian, I do not set up as a 
philosopher; but I carry my map with me, and I 
never start without my Bible and my sanctified 
commonsense. We cannot live by guesswork; if 
we neglect proper precaution, we suffer, and 
suffer terribly. It is right for us to cry to God, 
“ Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe” ; but we 
cannot expect the prayer to be answered unless we 
put out our feelers and carefully judge the possi- 
bilities of our neighbourhood. The Alpine guides 
who perish are strong and brave, but they are not 
always so prudent as they might be. The English 
soldiers who have fallen in South Africa were in 
courage all that soldiers ought to be; but they 
often suffered sadly for lack of “scouting.” We 
in the spiritual life need to pay more attention to 
scouting, carefully looking before and around us 
for the ambushed foe. ‘Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.” As the mariner’s eye on 
the lookout discerns danger far off in the mist, so 
let us school our eye that we may anticipate and 
prepare for times of trial and temptation whilst 
they yet loom dimly on the horizon. 


F 


II 
THE CROWNING GIFT 


He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us all 
things ?—Rom. viii. 32. 


Aut things are ours in Christ. “Freely give us 
all things.” All things necessary to our salvation 
from sin, to the purification of our nature, to the 
safety of our spirit amid infinite besetments, to the 
fulness of our joy, to our present and everlasting 
triumph, all are guaranteed in our divine Redeemer. 
All other gifts are assured in the accomplished 
gift of Calvary. He who spared not His own Son 
wil not withhold anything that is necessary for 
the completion of the gracious design. _He who has 
laid the foundation at such amazing cost will not 
spare to complete the edifice. Whatever is necessary 
for our justification will be given. How vain are 
all our misgivings in the presence of the infinite 
sacrifice! Our sins are crimson in colour, colossal 
in magnitude, countless in number ; yet let us once 
appreciate the merit = mercy of Calvary and 
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we know the peace of God which passeth under- 
standing. Our city rivers are foul enough; but 
the Atlantic Ocean receives them into her 
emerald depths, purifies them from pollution, 
and imparts to them a strange splendour and song. 
Our city smoke belches forth by day and night, 
threatening to darken and defile the very heavens; 
but the ampler air refines the base vapours, they 
leave no shadow or spot, and lose themselves in 
the lights and colours and mysteries of the firma- 
ment. So are our sins swallowed up in the 
nfinite redeeming love, to be remembered 
against us no more. “It is God that justifieth; 
who is he that shall condemn? It is Christ Jesus 
that died, yea rather, that was raised from the 
dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us”” (Rom. viii. 34, R.V.). 
Whatever is necessary for our sanctification is sure. 
Great as is the task of perfecting a nature that 
has gone utterly to the bad as ours, it is never- 
theless gloriously possible in the infinite afflu- 
ence of our ascended Lord. He now exerts the 
fulness of the Spirit, and saves to the utter- 
most all who come to Him. The doctrine of 
the perfectibility of human nature apart from the 
evangelical grace is a dream of dreams, the most 
hopeless of ideals, the wildest of fictions, a 
mocking and cruel apocalypse of the bible of 
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philosophy; but the perfectibility of man in the 
power of Him who has received the Spirit without 
measure is a doctrine we may welcome without 
doubt or fear. Whatever is necessary for our eternal 

y¥ life and glory is also freely given. He has obtained 
eternal redemption for us. Everything for the 
life that now is, everything for the life that is to 
come, is richly ours in our crucified and ascended 
Lord. The greatest possible act of God’s love is 
the giving up of His Son; in that whatever else 
can be wished for lies enclosed. 

All things are for all in Christ. “ Delivered 
Him up for us all.” . There was a national 
election of the Jew in which the Gentile had 
no part; but the drift of the apostle’s argument 
is, that the highest blessing and the fulness of 
that blessing are for Jew and Gentile alike. 
The gospel is catholic; it knows nothing of 
national predestination and privilege. If God 
gave His Son for us all, He will not distribute 
unequally the blessings which flow from that 
unspeakable gift. Whatever were the national 
and temporal blessings of the Jew, the Greek 
and barbarian shall equally share with him in 
the sovereign gifts of grace. And so the gifts of 
grace are not given unequally among the various 
classes of society. “(The same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon Him.” It is for the 
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Christian Church to do its utmost to put all 
nations in possession of their spiritual inheritance. 


Y This is a democratic age—the people every- 


where claim a full share in everything. After 
ages of slavery and feudalism, of monopoly and 
exclusion, the multitude are awaking to a sense 
of larger right and privilege. They claim their 
full share in the authority of the sceptre, in the 
distribution of wealth, in the spoils of knowledge, 
in the flowers of pleasure. Our day may in some 
wise remind us of the apostolic age, when narrow 
privilege gave way to cosmopolitan rights and 
gifts. But is the claim for right and privilege to 
go no farther than material things and political 
influence? Alas, if it stop there! The best 
things of all, the heavenly things, belong equally 
to all, and they must not be forgotten. In the 
faith of Christ we find peace of mind, purity of 
heart, strength to live nobly, victory over all 
things mean and base, patience, charity, humility, 
kindness, peace, and abounding hope; these are 
the gifts most earnestly to be coveted, the gifts 
without which other blessings are vain. What 
a glorious day will dawn when the democracy 
awake to their rights and privileges in the king- 
dom of God—when they clamour for the sceptre 
of self-government, when they solicit the wisdom 
that is more precious than rubies, when they 
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array themselves in white raiment, when they 
agitate for the inner riches of love and light, 
of pureness and strength, which are the true 
riches! The rarest prizes are still largely un- 
claimed. The city of God awaits the democracy 
—its liberties and riches, its glories and joys, are 
theirs. 

_ All things in Christ are freely forall. “Shall 
It is not God’s way to sell His glorious things, 
It is not His way in nature. The vital things of 
nature, the manifold riches of sea and shore, of 
earth and sky, are free gifts. ~We often reason as 
if we had paid handsomely for all things, and then 
grumble as if we had got short measure; but it is 
the greatest possible blunder. \ If we reject free 
gifts, we must send back every beam of the sun, 
every drop of rain and flake of snow, every green 
leaf, every spray of blossom, every purple cluster, 
every golden sheaf. Neither does God sell His 
glorious gifts of intellect. There was no king’s 
ransom ready in the house where Shakespeare was 
born. All may see that Heaven does not dispense 
its most splendid talents where wealth is, or 
greatness; the immortal painter, singer, or in- 
ventor is born in attic, cellar, or cottage into 
which no other royalty ever looked.. And God 
does not sell anything that belongs to the realm 
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of the soul. The principle of barter has no place 
in the highest world. If we thought to purchase 
the noblest things with silver or gold, with gifts or 
sacrifices, we are sternly reproved: “Thy money,” 
thy goods, thy goodness, “ perish with thee.” And 
as it is not God’s way to sell His glorious things 
to pride and greatness, we certainly have no ability 
to buy them. All is, must be, free. 

Christ Himself is the free gift of the eter- 
nally loving God. We must not reason as if a 
necessity existed for God to act in redemption 
as He has done, that He could not have done 
otherwise than He has done, that underneath or 
behind the redeeming act was an imperious 
obligation of eternal justice. No; out of His 
pure love, outside all necessity, arose the great 
thought of man’s redemption. 

All things necessary to our salvation are free 
gifts in Christ. Repentance is a free gift; so is 
faith, so is forgiveness, so is everlasting life. 
They are all gifts, given freely, ungrudgingly, 
richly. When God blesses the perishing but 
penitent soul, it is not with a few cold drops 
oozing from the frozen reservoir of parish charity ; 
it is the rich, free overflowing of the biggest and 
warmest heart in the universe. ll other religions 
promise salvation in some form, only it must always 
be purchased—purchased often at an awful price 
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of loss and suffering. Christianity teaches that 
Christ has made the atonement, and that we are 
justified and saved in Him. He wept, He bled, 
He died, the just for the unjust. The whole 
problem is solved here—eternal love has solved 
it. Christ has borne all, paid all, suffered all; 
and blessed are they who are not offended in 
Him. He breaks all fetters, forgives all debts, 
opens all doors—prison doors, doors of heaven. 
Salvation is not a question of man’s toil, merit, 
skill, tears, or sacrifices; it is a question of God’s 
pure love and mercy made known in Jesus 
Christ. 

Are we ready to receive these highest gifts of 
Heaven’s grace? There is often a strange cold- 
ness and unbelief in men when precious things 
are pressed upon them. One of our later poets 
has noticed this blindness and insensibility : 


A dog will take 
The bone you throw to him; a mortal stares 
In obstinate hostility if one, 
Longing to swell the number of his joys, 
From laden hand beseech him to be blest. 
Teach men to suffer, and the slaves are apt; 
Give them fresh hope, entreat them to delight, 
They grow as stubbornly insensible 
As miser to a beggar’s eloquence, 
Clutching their clownish imbecility 
As the gods grudged them that, 
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But surely this unwillingness to accept high 
blessing brought to our very doors finds its 
last and strangest expression in the insensibility 
of men to the gift of God in Christ! Let us 
thankfully, exultantly, promptly open our heart 
to the full noon of spiritual blessing which shines 
upon us in the Son of God. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
*Tig only God may be had for the asking. 
—Jamus Russet. Lowett, 


; Ill 
THE BESETTING SIN 


The sin which doth so easily beset us.—Hes, xii, 1. 


We are here undoubtedly exhorted to lay aside 
all sin, sin in general; yet the passage indicates 
that the Hebrews addressed were exposed to a 
special temptation, and on this point they are 
exhorted to stand firm. In fact, their particular 
danger was that of faint-heartedness ; and against 
the sin of backsliding they needed to be on their 
guard. 

ALL ARE SUBJECTS OF SPECIAL WEAKNESSES AND 
TEMPTATIONS. 

The nation has its besetting sin. Scientific 
observers affirm that different races of men have 
different kinds of weeds following in their wake, so 
that a careful observer can in travelling see at once 
by merely noticing the prevailing weeds, whether 
Europeans or Asiatics, Germans, Negroes, or Indians, 
have dwelt in certain places. And each nation 
seems to have its distinctive sin. The national sin 
of the Hebrews was avarice, the Carthaginians 
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were perfidious, the Greeks voluptuous, the Romans 
cruel, the Teuton was a glutton. So in modern 
times the various nationalities have besetting sins 
arising from peculiarities of climate, constitution, 
government, and history. 

The age has its besetting sin. In the history 
of morals we find how in successive ages different 
vices have been in the ascendant. The various 
historic periods are as distinctive in their vices and 
crimes as they are in anything else. 

The individual has his besetting sin. John 
Hunter the great physician held that two general 
diseases cannot co-exist in the same individual. We 
can be subject only to one general disease at one 
time. It is somewhat thus with us morally. 
Speaking generally, a man at any given time 
is under the influence of .only one evil taste or 
passion ; and such evil predilection is common 
to all. One evil passion not infrequently in the 
nature of things precludes the presence of another. 
The love of pleasure can scarcely co-exist with the 
love of money; and the lust of power contradicts 
the passion for pleasure. One special proclivity to 
evil troubles us. All sins are in us seminally, 
sympathetically, potentially; but in a particular 
direction lies our special peril. This arises to a 
great extent from constitution. In the brain 
and blood are predispositions to certain forms of 
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evil. Our surroundings also influence us. Even 
some trades carry with them peculiar liabilities 
to defect or excess. Each race, each generation, 
each person develops in a special direction, has a 
definite and characteristic weakness. We manifest 
our individuality in our faults as much as in any- 
thing else. 

1. These besetting sins are to be conquered: “ Lay 
aside.” We are rather disposed to apologise for 
these sins. They seem to possess a prescrip- 
tive right. We inherit them. Consumption is 
hereditary in some families, rheumatism in others, 
insanity in others, and so perhaps certain immoral 
predispositions are; and we readily go on to reason 
that we can no more avoid the latter affliction than 
the former, we look upon both as alike incurable. 
This will not do. The New Testament does not 
recognise any taint of blood as ineradicable, any 
lust and passion as irresistible, or any temptation as 
invincible. Christ, who knew all about the law of 
inheritance, condemned all sin, and enjoined all 
goodness. To say that our faith will not make us 
masters of the easily besetting sin is to say that 
grace fails exactly where and when we need 
salvation most. But if we are faithful, it will not 
fail us—the prince of the devils shall be cast out. 
Let us cherish the full belief that our easily be- 


setting sin may be conquered, that it ought to be 
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conquered, nay, that it must be conquered, if we 
are to enjoy the smile of God and enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

2. In the subduing of our besetting sin lies the 
great struggle of life. Our love to God and our 
allegiance to Him are not tested severally by all 
the ten commandments, but usually by one or two. 
The question of our moral character is fought 
out on a distinct issue. If we conquer here, we 
conquer along the whole line; if we fail here, we 
fail altogether—guilty in one point, we are found 
guilty in all The great battle with the Philistine 
host is decided by single combat. A Goliath 
steps out and challenges us. Falsehood with 
uncertain shape and masked visage seeks subtly 
to pierce us ; pride with gorgeous armour threatens 
to trample us in the dust; passion with red hands 
demands our life; lust aims a poisoned arrow at 
our bosom; intemperance draws the enchanted 
sword which has slain its thousands; or covetous- 
ness levels against us a lance all the more dangerous 
because tipped with gold. A Philistine stands forth, 
and the single combat decides the momentous war. 
- By this single sin are we slain, or, smiting Goliath, 
the day is ours and we put to flight the army of 
the aliens. If the putting down of this one sin 
costs much patience and sacrifice, it is worth all: 
here the moral conflict is determined; the easily 
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besetting sin beneath our feet, the crown is on 
our head. 

3. We must estimate our character according to our 
relation to the besetting sin. We sometimes flatter- 
ingly estimate our character by reckoning up the 
sins to which we have no inclination. We are free 
from all these, and really seem to have consider- 
able reason to congratulate ourselves. We estimate 
our character by the inventory of the sins to which 
we have no bias. Fatal miscalculation! It is a 
maxim in mechanics that a thing is no stronger 
than its weakest part: a fortress is no stronger 
than its weakest aspect, a boiler no stronger than 
its weakest plate, a chain no stronger than its 
weakest links We may introduce the maxim 
of mechanics into the moral sphere, and say 
that the spiritual man is no stronger than his 
weakest point. Let us remember this when we 
take stock of ourselves. How do we stand in 
regard to our weak points? Are we gaining or 
losing there? Are we overcoming our weakness, 
or are we being overcome by it? Never mind the 
strong points. How about the weak place where 
you are specially assailable? Are you keeping the 
enemy out there? What about the crazy link in 
the chain of your virtue—is that being forged into 
sounder fibre? You are as good as your worst 
part, and no better; as strong as your weak 
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part, and no stronger; as safe as your most 
dangerous part, and no safer. Make no mistake 
in your estimate. If by watchfulness, prayer, and 
effort our weak places are being made strong and 
our besetting sins subdued, we may indeed rejoize ; 
but if we perpetually fail in one point, let us be 
sure that that is the true index to our character, 
and that a score untried virtues will not atone for 
the one virtue which fails whenever it is put into 
the fire. We are what our weakest place is. 

Few things in life are more inspiring than to 
look upon men who have shaken off the law of 
sin and death, as an adder casts its skin. It 
declares the sovereignty of the soul as against 
the tyranny of heredity and circumstance. And 
such self-conquest is more common than we think. 
All around us are noble souls who have utterly 
vanquished their easily besetting sin—the love of 
money, the spirit of intolerance, infirmity of temper, 
ambition, festering envy, the passion for sensual 
indulgence. And in the fact of this special victory, 
if we only knew it, lies the secret of the special 
charm and greatness of their character. The sin 
of youth thoroughly subdued becomes the glory of 
age; the frailty and failure of nature disciplined 
by grace give the finishing-touch to the nobility 
and sweetness of the soul. 


IV 
CHARACTER 
vo 


For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works.— Epu. ii. 10. 


A RECENT commentator on this epistle, the Rev. 
H. G. Miller, M.A., maintains that this passage 
should be translated not as it stands in the Author- 
ised and Revised Version, “we are His workman- 
ship,” but “ we are His poem.” The word used in 
the original signifies a maker, or the making of 
a thing, and the Greeks used the same word to 
describe the poet, who was a maker of poetry. 
Mr. Miller therefore believes that in this passage 
we ought to read, “we are His poem.” Whatever 
scholars may think of this rendering, it contains 
an exceedingly beautiful idea—that the Christian 
character is the poetry of God! Just as nature is 
the work of God, or poem of God, with suns and 
stars, seas and summers, for its glowing imagery, 
with exquisite law and order for its glorious music, 
so Christian character is the work of (vod, or the 
poem of God, setting forth in its virtues and graces 
His sublimest thoughts. , 
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What a wonderful poet God is! We see this in 
the material creation. Every line of God’s hand- 
writing in nature is splendid beyond words. A 
scrap of cloud is a mystery of delight; the fugitive 
bubble on the stream glows with the glory of the 
rainbow ; a spray of spring bloom is a whole vision 
of loveliness; we cannot pluck a blade of grass | 
without marvelling at its transcendent finish; and 
the humblest plant, bird, or insect is a triumph of 
infallible mastery and grace; every particle in the 
great Iliad of creation is admirable in truth, magical 
in beauty. What, then, must be the perfection of 
that poetry of God which finds expression not in 
clay, but in character! What strength, harmony, 
and tenderness may we expect when God acts on 
the strings of the soul, when He utters Himself 
in the feelings and doings of His redeemed and 
obedient children! And, indeed, the effect is 
surprising and delightful. When the will of God 
finds free, adequate utterance in our life, the 
grandeur and beauty of human character make 
the loftiest strain of Homer, Dante, or Milton 
poor. There are no weak lines in God’s hand- 
writing, no faltering in His music, nothing artificial 
or doggerel, nothing dull or dark in that poetry 
of life which is the inspiration and outcome of the 
divine Spirit. 

We are apt to be content with a hard propriety 
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of conduct which falls far short of poetry. We 
fulfil the commandments of God, discharge the 
duties of life, exemplify the virtues, without reach- 
ing the mark that is known as beauty. The great 
difference between the holiness of Jesus Christ on 
the one side and the virtue of the Pharisee and the 
Stoic on the other is the difference between a poem 
and a legal document, and we are too often content 
to reach the precision of the latter. Men cannot 
very well find fault with us; concerning the right- 
eousness which is in the law we are blameless: 
yet they miss in us that mystic power and loveli- 
ness which spring from the fulness of the indwelling 
Spirit. Holiness is the poetry of morality, morality 
is the prose of holiness, and we ought never to be 
satisfied until we have broken into the very music 
and song of character and action. If we possess 
the mind that was in Christ, a strange elevation 
and lustre will mark all that we are and do, our 
whole deportment and doing will transcend com- 
moaplace correctness. ¥ Did not Milton say that if 
a man is to write a poem he must first himself be 
a poem? So if our daily doings are to be tender 
idylls, noble sonnets, sweet psalms, and now and 
again even sublime epics grander far than golden 
words, it will be because the Spirit of God has first 
made poets of us, filling our hearts with the eternal 
melodies of truth, purity, and love. 
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Alas! how often we fall below all this! Our hfe 
is poor prose, not divine poesy. We blur God’s 
handiwork, cloud His thought, mingle His music 
with false notes of our own. Oh, that our lives 
might be the beating out of God’s music! 

It is just this charm of character that is most 
needed to commend the faith of Christ to the 
world. We set forth in golden eloquence the 
beauty of true religion, we enforce our faith by 
faultless logic, but the poetry of life will do more 
than either. The other day in travelling I noticed 
that an eminent firm of florists have planted by 
the side of the railway acres of their lovely things. 
As you are borne along the eye is delighted by 
successive bands of rich and various colour, belt 
after belt of glorious flowers swims past, it is an 
immense spectrum of heavenly dyes, a photograph 
of the rainbow. This is the most efficient of ad- 
vertisements ; it attracts all eyes, it wins all hearts. 
Let us thus set forth in actual life, in practical 
conduct, in daily intercourse, the beauty of holi- 
ness, and it shall convince beyond pen or lip’s 
persuasion, 


= 
if ACTA FAITH 


Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of faith. 
— Hes, x, 22. 


Tue Hebrew Christians to whom this epistle was 
written recognised Christ as the Messiah and sin- 
cerely believed in Him as such, but not with a 
full, unfaltering faith. Their faith has been 
called a “half faith”; they sought to rest partly 
on Judaism and partly on Christ. The text is 
directed against such a divided confidence, the 
apostle exhorting his readers to an absolute trust. 
Much of our modern faith is defective in this 
respect; we rest partly on Christ and partly 
elsewhere. 

I. LeT Us GIVE SOME INSTANCES OF THIS DIVIDED 
FAITH. 

We see it in our attempts to build partly on 
Christ and partly on the world. We believe in 
Christ, we are His disciples, and yet we often 
cherish large expectations from the world. We 
regard life too seriously a its material side. We 
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ptize its goods too highly, relish its pleasures too 
keenly, are too deferential to its opinions. In 
elevated moments we cry, “All my springs are 
in Thee”; but too often, if He touch our money, 
our children, or our friends, we protest in surprise, 
“Ye have taken away my gods, and what have I 
more?” The full assurance of faith is to walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit; to look 
not at the things which are seen, but at their 
vaster meaning; to ever enjoy the gift in the 
Giver, and to feel even when the gift is withheld 
that we have still our treasure in the Giver. Yet 
how constantly we fall short of this! Our house 
is built upon the sand as well as upon the rock. 
We trust for our perfect safety and bliss to the 
fashion of a world that passeth away as well as to 
a city that hath foundations. We cannot venture 
all on the wings of faith and the thin air of the 
spiritual universe; we must have a bit of gross 
tangibility to trust to, if only enough to stand upon 
with one toe. 

We see this divided faith in our attempts to 
build partly on Christ and partly on reason. We 
profess to rest on the teachings of the Master; 
but are we not ofttimes unduly solicitous about 
the sanction of science and philosophy to these 
teachings? It is always pleasant and helpful to 
find the doctrines of Christ borne out by the 
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experiments and reasonings of intellectual men; 
yet it is not well to lay the beams of our 
chambers partly on revelation and partly on 
rationalism, and to like best that side of the 
house for which the philosophers stand respon- 
sible. How disturbed we are by a new philosophy ! 
How anxious because of a fresh finding or theory 
of science! We “are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone,” but many question- 
ings arise which cause us to feel that our whole 
trust does not repose upon this eternal rock. 
We see this divided faith in our attempt to build 
partly on Christ and partly on ecclesiasticism. This 
as the precise fault of these Christian Jews. 
The writer of the epistle shows that the ceremonial 
dispensation had served its purpose, and that now 
the glorious spiritual dispensation of the Messiah 
has taken its place. These Jews were required 
to renounce a “carnal” priesthood for a priest in 
the heavenly places, “one made not after the law 
of a carnal commandment, but after the power of 
an endless life”; they were to forsake “a worldly 
sanctuary ” for the mystical body of Christ; animal 
blood-sheddings must be superseded by that sacrifice 
which had been offered through the eternal Spirit 
unto God ; bodily lustrations were to be abrogated 
in favour of spiritual purifications; a technical 
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obedience was to give place to the obedience of 
the heart. But they were afraid to let go their 
hold upon this carnal church and venture all upon 
a spiritual Messiah and a spiritual kingdom. They 
lingered shivering on the brink, and feared to 
launch away. They wished to be safe by leaning 
upon both. _ Is it not thus still with many? Do we 
not cling nervously to the carnal aspects of the 
Church? What is the ceremonialism of Roman 
Catholicism but the expression of this tendency? 
Has not the ritualistic movement in the Anglican 
Church its origin in the feeling for a material basis ? 
Simple trust in Christ seems such a spider’s thread 
to hang our destiny upon that we must spin coarser 
threads for ourselves. At Christ’s bidding we have 
left the ship, renounced gross material trusts; yet 
we like to feel that we have a cork or straw to 
rest upon—it is so hard to plant our foot upon 
the wave and to trust everything to the might of 
the shadowy Figure that thus bids us come to Him. 


Thou must save, and Thou alone: 
In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling. 


How supremely difficult is this simplicity ! 

In many aff diverse ways we put our trust 
in what lies away from the spiritual Christ. For 
our justification, sanctification, and immortality 
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we rely chiefly on Him, yet we compromise our- 
selves by subtle scepticisms. I ask a sick man 
how he is progressing. “Very slowly,” is the 
reply. ‘Dr. Smith is my medical man, and I have 
great confidence in him; but to tell you the truth, 
I am not altogether in his hands just now. There 
is a herbalist in a back street here, and I am hoping 
something from his treatment; I should not like 
my doctor to know, for really I have implicit con- 
fidence in him.” So he keeps on with the physician 
and the quack, and it will be a wonder if in the 
end the wobbling patient is not poisoned. Thus 
we oscillate between Christ and the world, between 
Christ and rationalism, between Christ and sacer- 
dotalism, instead of trusting everything absolutely 
to the almighty grace. We cannot fully confide 
in the Rock, and nervously grasp at any paltry 
weed to keep us from sinking into the abyss. 

II. Ler Us GIVE SEVERAL REASONS FOR THE FULL 
ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 

lt is highly rational to put our whole faith in 
Christ. The writer of this epistle has dwelt on 
the eternal majesty of Christ, on the divine efficacy 
of His death, on the infinite power and grace of 
His priesthood. He has shown with convincing 
eloquence that Christ is the eternal Son of God, 
the divine Saviour of men, and that He can 
therefore save to the uttermost all who come unto 
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God by Him. Christ is “the wisdom of God and 
the power of God.” Now,” says the sacred 
logician, “if Christ is thus of infinite rank and 
virtue, leave yourselves without a fear in His 
hands.” How foolish to ask for any other 
support, to attempt to lean on any other basis! 
Suppose someone were anxious as to the stability 
of the earth, we should reply at once, “Oh, the 
planet is right enough; we cannot see the cords 
that sustain it, but it hangs safely on the silent, 
invisible, mysterious power of God. He hangeth 
the earth upon nothing.” If the man were to 
demur, “Oh, I cannot trust to such idealism; I 
wish we could have something done to shore up 
the planet,” we should know at once that our 
friend was mentally afflicted. It is the highest 
wisdom to believe in God’s power, and to leave 
the earth hanging upon His word. It is, too, our 
highest wisdom to trust our salvation entirely to 
the simple gospel of the Son of God. If we can 
build anywhere with confidence, it is on the 
word of God; and if God ever spoke to men, 
He spoke to them in Jesus Christ. Christ is “the 
wisdom of God and the power of God,” and the 
Christian believer who is anxious about material- 
istic, rationalistic, and ecclesiastical inventions is 
as irrational as one who seeks to forge chains of 
iron for the support of the earth or who seeks to 
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build pillars of masonry for the security of the 
firmament. “Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast.” 
“ The full assurance of faith is essential to thorough- 
ness of character. This divided faith makes the 
whole character and life doubtful, feeble, and 
unsatisfactory. In reading this epistle we again 
and again perceive how much there was about 
the character and position of these Hebrew 
Christians that occasioned anxiety concerning their 
salvation. There is a certain indefiniteness about 
the limits of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and some objects are of such an ex- 
ceedingly uncertain nature that naturalists cannot 
agree as to the realm to which these vague things 
belong. Some Christians are similarly equivocal 
and amorphous In the judgment of charity you 
put them on the honourable side of the line, but 
before long they act in such a way that you doubt 
ly your decision, And they are equally unsure of 
e* themselves. The character of Solomon is so mixed 
that the fathers could not agree whether he was 
finally saved or no, and one of the old painters 
painting the morning of the resurrection represents 
the unhappy king coming out of his grave witha 
puzzled expression of countenance and hesitating, 
not knowing which way he has to go. And we 
may fear that those who thus hesitate will have to 
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eee the way they do not wish to go.\ But how 
i, /much of this kind of character do we meet with! 
f\ te we would have fulness, thoroughness, beauty 
| | | of spirit and life, we must have singleness of 
VM \ Purpose, entire trust in the Master, and consecra- 
| tion to His service. .Jf we love Him with all our 
: etrength) trust Him with all our heart, there shall 
be no uncertainty about our experience, character, 

or destiny. 
/ The full assurance of faith is essential to our 
safety. These Hebrew Christians had been 
. brought by this divided faith into imminent peril, 
and such faith is always full of danger. They pro- 
posed by their double dealing to render themselves 
more perfectly secure, yet this was the very means 
of bringing them into jeopardy. Absolute faith 
in Christ is the guarantee of perfect security. A 
landsman might think it safer for a ship to keep 
near the shore, for then the voyagers would not 
be far from the coast if anything happened; but 
the skilled mariner knows that it is far better to 
get away from the shore, to put off boldly into ~ 
the great and wide sea, with only the sky above 
and the deep around. y He who hugs the shore 
courts shipwreck. Now, in our spiritual life we 
fear to lose sight of land. We think it safe to 
hug the shore of worldly, human, rational, and 
sacerdotal things, yet really we are safe only as 
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we get away from these, only as we confidently 
launch into the infinite and commit our soul to Him 
who is our faithful Creator and loving Redeemer. 
The old proverb says, “Prudent men swim with 
one foot on the shore”; but the prudent man 
who swims with one foot on the shore is exactly 
the man who will be drowned. Certainly he who 
in the spiritual sphere trusts himseif wholly to the 
truth and promise of Christ shall never perish, but 
shall ride on the wave like its own foam. Give 
Christ your emphatic faith, your unquestioning 
loyalty, your impassioned love, your entire and 
hearty obedience, and you shall not be con- 
founded. 

« And one of the scribes came, and . . . asked 
Him, Which is the first commandment of all? 
And Jesus answered him, The first of all the 
commandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: 
this is the first commandment ” (Mark xii. 28-30). 


SERIES 1, 3 


VI 
PETRIFICATION 


Lest any of you be hardened through the deceitfulness of 
sin.—Hez, iii, 13, 


Tue figure here used is that of the gradual stiffening 
of bodies originally soft. The petrifying stream at 
Knaresborough is well known, and may illustrate 
the meaning of the text. It is a cascade from the 
river Nidd, about fifteen feet high and twice as 
broad, and forms an aqueous curtain to a cave. 
The dripping waters are used for petrifying any- 
thing that may be hung up in the drip of the 
water-ledge, which flows over, as it were, the eaves 
of the cave. This ledge of limestone rock is aug- 
mented unceasingly by the action of the water 
which flows over it. In the cascade a great variety 
of objects are hung up by short lengths of wire, 
and these are petrified, turned into rock, by the 
water trickling over them; sponges, books, gloves, 
veils, animals, and birds subjected to the action 
of the shower are changed into stone. A sponge is 
34 
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petrified in a few months; some things require a 
year or two. 

Petrifying streams threaten our spiritual life, and 
unless duly resisted steal away our vitality and 
leave us with the coldness and hardness of stone. 
Just as the Yorkshire stream slowly and silently 
converts what it laves into rock, so through the 
subtle action of sin the living saint may be im- 
perceptibly changed into a fossil. The deceitfulness 
of sin works through ecclesiasticism. These Hebrew 
Christians were in danger of being captivated by 
the Jewish worship and drawn away from the 
simplicity that is in Christ. They were in peril 
of substituting a splendid formalism for a spiritual 
faith, worship, and service. It is easy to glide into 
a frigid formalism, whether it be the formalism of 
a gorgeous ritual or that of a monotonous simpli- 
city. The deceitfulness of sin works through a slothful 
orthodoxy. Men are content to hold the great 
articles of the faith without pondering them, 
viewing them in fresh lights, realising anew their 
reality and sweetness, until eventually the greatest 
truths become inoperative traditions. The deceit- 
fulness of sin works through our worldly life, through 
material interests and earthly hopes, until the eyes 
of the soul are put out in stone blindness, and large 
visions and rich feelings are things of the past. 
The Christians to whom this epistle was addressed 
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were tempted by social advantages to betray the 
faith of Christ. Thus the spiritual life is endan- 
gered by petrifying currents. The very streams 
that water the soul threaten it. The members 
of a Church who ought to be living stones in a 
spiritual house become as cold and rigid as the 
marble architecture in which they worship. God’s 
word, which ought to be a living creature full of 
eyes and breath, becomes a crystal relic, as do the 
books exposed in the dripping well. The objects 
and interests of daily life, which ought to be step- 
ping-stones to higher things, by a subtle chemistry 
change the climber himself into stone. 

“Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of 
you an evil heart of unbelief in departing from 
the living God” (ver. 12). This is the first specific 
that the apostle suggests against the streams which 
harden. Keep the heart single, simple, sincere. 
Watch against the first motions of unbelief and 
worldliness. Let the heart be true, loyal, conse- 
crated, and it shall remain a heart of flesh, resisting 
all the fossilising influences of human life. 

“ But exhort one another daily,. . . lest any of 
you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin.” 
Constant fellowship is a grand safeguard. Little 
by little, drop by drop, does the drip of the petri- 
fying cascade turn things into stone; so day by 
day, hour by hour, does the world secularise us, 
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indurate us, destroy us. Let us set against daily 
peril daily watchfulness, fellowship, and worship, 
and although steeped in a sea of petrifying influ- 
ences we shall preserve that best of all treasures, 
the tenderness of the heart. 

« And I will give them one heart, and I will put 
a new spirit within you ; and I will take the stony 
heart out of their flesh, and will give them a heart 
of flesh” (Ezek. xi. 19). This is the precious pro- 
mise that many of us most need specially to urge. 
The thing greatly to be feared is not that our eye 
should lose its delicacy, our ear its sensitiveness, 
or our hand its suppleness, but that our spiritual 
faculties should be blunted and lost. Fine thrills 
run through the solid earth; the sea trembles like 
a living thing; the noblest animals are all nerve ; 
and God, and all who are most like Him, are 
keenly alive to every appeal and impulse of eternal 
righteousness. If we faintly respond to the higher 
world, if our sense of purity, love, pity, or truth 
has suffered in acuteness, let us yield ourselves to 
the quickening action of the Spirit who alone gives 
vision, tenderness, freshness, and the power richly 
to enjoy. 


VII 


THE IMMORTALITY OF 
INFLUENCE 


Surely He shall not be moved for ever: the righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance.—Ps. cxii. 6. 


We think that when a man dies he has done with 
the world, and that the world has done with him. 
That view, however, needs revision. There is much 
about a man that cannot be put into a coffin. 
Keats left for his epitaph, “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” The names of men are 
generally so writ, but the life and character are 
impressed on society deeply, indelibly. We need 
only glance around to understand to what a large 
extent the generations of the past are living to-day. 
We owe much to them of all that by which we are 
either blessed or cursed. They built our cities, 
enacted our laws, determined our government, 
-wrote our great books, consecrated our churches. 
If the dead could return and each take away what 
belongs to him, very ave of anything would be 
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left. We are largely affected by what they were, 
by what they said, by what they did, and we in turn 
shall prejudice our posterity in a similar manner 
and degree. 

We cannot properly speak of the immortality 
of bad influence; yet that influence spreads and 
persists to a distressing extent. “I saw the wicked 
buried,” says the sacred writer; but he does not 
add that he saw the dire consequences of their 
conduct buried with them. Statesmen who pass 
iniquitous laws live in those laws, cursing successive 
generations; the authors of base books survive in 
their books like a chronic pestilence; libertines 
who set corrupting fashions live in those fashions, 
infecting multitudes in later ages. This is true not 
only of gifted and powerful sinners, but also of all 
workers of iniquity down to the least. The vicious 
influence runs on in successive harvests of evil. A 
crushed serpent stings no more, a slain lion devours 
no more, a broken arrow pierces no more, but a 
dead sinner continues to wound and destroy. A 
‘certain point of the Red Sea is remarkable for 
its sudden and furious storms, and the seafaring 
people account for these storms by the tradition 
that the host of Pharaoh perished there, and the 
restless spirits remaining in the depths vex the 
waters and draw down mariners to destruction. 
Certainly our guilty ancestors continue to agitate 
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the currents of the world’s thought and life, drown- 
ing men in destruction. 

But we can speak confidently about the immor- 
tality of the influence of the good. “I the Lord 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate Me; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
Me, and keep My commandments.” The sins of 
parents avenge themselves upon the children, 
but only to the third and fourth generation; the 
virtues of parents enrich their offspring to a 
thousand generations. ‘Know therefore that the 
Lord thy God, He is God, the faithful God, which 
keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love 
Him and keep His commandments to a thousand 
generations” (Deut. vii. 9). Men are staggered 
by the commandment which declares the law of 
heredity, and which teaches that the sins of the 
fathers are entailed on the children; but they 
overlook the fact that evil is permitted to persist 
only for a time, whilst good perpetuates itself 
endlessly. There are kind, strong laws of God 
ever active in eliminating from this world what- 
ever is abnormal, healing whatever is capable of 
being healed, and annihilating the rest. Abel 
being dead yet speaketh; we are not told that 
Cain does. 
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It is a reassuring thing to know that the good 
which men do is not buried with their bones, 
That triumphal ode chanted in our cathedrals at 
the funeral of great men is full of majestic 
truth: “We bury his body in peace, and his 
mame (example, memory, influence) liveth for 
evermore.” A grand life is indestructible; it acts 
influentially and for ever. The great missionaries 
are not dead: their influence is intact and un- 
diminished, the power of their life as fresh and 
fruitful as the palms which shadow their graves. 
The great philanthropists still speak. Wilberforce 
is persuading to the love of liberty, Howard to the 
love of mercy. The glorious army of martyrs is a 
living army. Every Sunday morning in the Te 
Deum the splendid host flash upon our sight, and 
an electric thrill passes through the hearts of 
devout millions, leaving them purer and braver 
for the vision. The stakes of Smithfield blossom 
like Aaron’s rod. The mighty intercessors of the 
past are still with us. We cannot reckon as dead 
those holy men whose prayers treasured in the 
golden vial are being answered every day. The 
great evangelists are yet abroad. No voices to-day 
ring more clearly through the air than the voices 
of Wesley and Whitefield. The sweet singers of 
Israel are not silenced by time; they go on singing 
from generation to generation: we hear the rich 
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music of a chorus of sacred minstrels, as St. John 
heard the harpers harping on their harps. 


And is he dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high? 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die! 


Not only do remarkable saints influence posterity 
beneficially ; all saints do so, although it may be in 
a less degree. We find it easy to believe that the 
men influence posterity whose deeds are emblazoned 
in history, whose books are in the libraries, whose 
monuments are in the minster, but we are slow to 
believe in the posthumous life of the obscure and 
unknown. Yet the immortality of influence is just 
as true in regard to the humble as to the illustrious, 
Nature perpetuates the memory of the frailest and 
most fugitive life, of the simplest and most insignifi- 
cant action and event. The rolling pebble, the 
falling leaf, and the rippling water of millions of 
years ago left their sign in the rocks. The minute 
creatures of the primeval world built up the strata 
on which we live, and affecting traces of their being 
and action are palpable everywhere. All this is 
going on still; every flash of lightning is photo- 
graphed, every whisper vibrates for ever, every 
movement in the physical world leaves an im- 
perishable record. Let us not, then, be anxious 
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lest we should be forgotten. A secret law renders 
the lowliest life immortal. Our image is being 
painted in fast colours, our biography written in 
indelible ink, our work crystallised beyond possi- 
bility of destruction or decay. Every day a quiet, 
useful life is being ended, and, in one sense at 
least, forgotten; but these worthy souls leave 
with us vital and imperishable influence. From 
every leaf upon a tree there shoots a delicate 
fibre, which, passing down the stem, enters into 
the roots embedded in the soil beneath; and 
when the wind or winter scatters the leaves these 
fibres remain, and the tree attains increasing bulk 
and strength year by year. So humble men drop 
into the grave like leaves into the dust; they fall 
unobserved, and are soon forgotten: but they 
have added living fibres to the Church, which 
like a tree of life hastens to overspread the 
world. 

This gives a new view of the duration of life. 
We plaintively speak of human life as a dream, a 
flower, a shade. But the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of influence puts the subject in another light. 
Our physical life is a span, our moral life is mil- 
lennial. When our dress has been moth-eaten, 
when our photograph has faded, when our house 
has been pulled down, when our grave has sunk 
as level as a road, our subtle image will remain 
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amongst men in blackness or beauty influencing 
posterity. 


Ev’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted fires, 


We gain a new view of the seriousness of life. 
Confined to threescore years life appears insignifi- 
cant; yet in the light of the immortality of influence 
it appears unspeakably solemn. There is no circle 
to our influence but. the horizon; we are alive to 
the coming of the Son of man. We must wait for 
the last day before we are finally judged. Why? 
Because men do not close their account with the 
world at their death; our influence reaches to the 
last day, and therefore only then can the full and 
final verdict be given. Creatures of a day, we in- 
habit all the future; and there is a true sense in 
which our responsibility goes on until the sun goes 
out. If a benign law eliminates from the life of 
the world the positive evil of men’s lives, may not 
the good things done poorly, or left undone, in a 
mysterious way hinder or mar the glorious consum- 
mation for which we wait? We remember seeing 
in a German cathedral a bit of work that had been 
scamped and hidden centuries ago; and things of 
daily life done badly or left undone may make 
themselves felt in ages to come. 

How truly glorious is a pure and devoted life! 
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It leaves the earth brighter for ever. We often 
regret that the brevity of life makes it possible for 
us to render only little service to mankind. Let us 
cease our regrets. Our sky widens; our sun stands 
still. Years on years our life will continue stimu- 
lating men to faith, devotion, and goodness. In 
Derbyshire some strange flowers spring up, the seeds 
of which were brought to this country and sown on 
his estate by a Crusader returning from Palestine. 
All other relics of the family have perished, yet 
these sweet, frail flowers still bloom, keeping alive 
a certain memory of brave and saintly deeds. And 
a modern traveller tells that in a certain district 
of South America grow choice fruits planted by 
the Jesuit missionaries more than three hun- 
dred years ago. These things are parables of 
the immortality of beautiful and noble deeds; 
time cannot breathe on them, age cannot wither 
them. There is much talk generally when a 
man dies as to what he leaves; but the grandest 
legacy he can bequeath to the world is the influ- 
ence of a pure and useful life. This priceless 
heirloom cannot be destroyed or lost, and the 
poorest may bequeath it, “The memory of the 
just is for a blessing.” 


VIll 
PROPORTIONAL GROWTH 


But speaking the truth in love, may grow up into Him in 
all things, which is the head, even Christ.—Epu. iv. 15. 


Many elements go to the making of a full religious 
life. “There is nothing that requires so many 
colours for its representation as the human face,” 
says Mr. Boughton, the distinguished artist; but 
more various still are the elements which enter 
into a perfect human character. Knowledge, 
emotion, conscience, will, and action, each and all 
are necessary to a comprehensive and symmetrical 
Christian character, and only when these blend in 
the unity of life do we attain the full power and 
beauty of that character. Religion embraces a 
knowledge of divine things, a rational acquaintance 
with the highest truths, especially as these truths 
are set forth in Scripture. It is man’s privilege 
and honour to search out the facts and laws of the 
physical universe, making himself familiar with the 
glory of the world; and it is even still more im- 
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perative that his understanding should be brought 
to bear on the spiritual universe, so that he may 
appreciate its eternal truths. We must satisfy our 
reason with the best possible account of Christian 
doctrine, and be ready to give to every man a 
reason for the hope that is in us. A truly religious 
life is closely allied with the intellect; it is ever 
seeking to get a wider, clearer view of the glorious 
doctrine of God. Religious life implies emotion. 
Nothing in our nature is deeper or stronger than 
feeling, and all the developments of religious 
experience are identified with the tender and 
sublime sentiments. A truly Christian man lives 
in the heart as much as he does in the under- 
standing; in a wonderful degree a spiritual faith 
excites the affections and feelings of the breast, 
giving depth, purity, and vehemence to all the 
emotions and desires. Religious life is one with 
that centre of personality, the will; by the 
action of the will the visions of the imagina- 
tion, the theories of the understanding, and the 
intimations of conscience are converted into 
beliefs, experiences, and practice. Religious life 
is also intimate with the conscience, securing 
to that sovereign faculty the highest degree of 
sensibility, the utmost range of action, and ab- 
solute emphasis of authority. Finally, religious 
faith and life assert themselves in the practical 
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domain; all the wealth of interior reflection, 
feeling, and judgment finding expression in actual 
character, conduct, and service. These various 
faculties and forces of the spiritual life are related 
to each other, they act reciprocally, they are 
essential to each other, and the due culture of 
no single element can be disregarded without real 
injury to the Christian character, experience, and 
influence. All the organs of our physical nature 
are designed to act in strict dependence and co- 
ordination, and if their harmony is disturbed we 
suffer at once in health and happiness. The liver 
and blood-vessels, the brain and muscles, and 
indeed all the organs of the body, appear to act 
independently of each other ; but really the mutual 
dependence of all these organs is absolute, and 
they are all equally incapable of doing their office if 
their relation to other organs is interrupted. It is 
much the same with our spiritual nature and life. 
The various elements, functions, and principles 
which enter into the life of the spiritual man are 
closely related to each other, and must complete 
and sustain each other. 

The action of the understanding is essential to 
the glow of the heart. We might easily overlook 
this fact, and many do—they regard intelligence 
and feeling as pertaining to different and in- 
harmonious spheres. But the Scriptures teach 
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otherwise. To love God “with all the heat, and 
with all the understanding,” is the first duty of 
man. And again: “ Beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself... . 
And they said one to another, Did not our heart 
burn within us, while He talked with us by the 
way, and while He opened to us the Scriptures?” 
The congruence between love and intelligence is 
perfect and essential. Our feelings are often cold 
because our knowledge is narrow and stale. It is 
only as knowledge supplies fresh fuel that the flame 
of love continues brightly burning on the altar of 
the heart. On the other side, if the action of the 
intellect is necessary to the warmth of the heart, 
the glow of the heart is not the less essential to 
the vitality and efficacy of knowledge. In cold 
countries, although there is ample sunlight, there 
is no vegetation: no amount of mere light will 
make our garden flowers grow in frigid climates, 
but warmth makes roses and geraniums grow in 
Greenland. So no cold, dry intellectual light 
suffices for the unfolding and ripening of human 
character; only in the tropical warmth of the 
heart spring the flowers and fruits of God’s 
garden. 

Again, there is a close connexion between the 
heart and the will. The observation of Martensen 
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is true: “Energy of will depends on depth of 
emotion.” When our nature is quickened with 
lively feelings of admiration or repulsion, of sym- 
pathy or abhorrence, of hope or fear, then the will 
becomes prompt and invincible. We speak con- 
temptuously of gush and unction; but a heart that 
God has touched, agitated, kindled, melted, is a 
fountain of strength. The heart filled with love 
becomes a lion heart, equal to any daring, duty, 
or sacrifice. The will grows decisive and masterly 
only when informed by judgment and energised 
by passion; and, in turn, the will gives depth to 
feeling, converts opinions into convictions, vague 
imaginations into influential ideals, sentiments into 
principles, reveries and poetries into blessed verit- 
able deeds. It is also a fact that lucidity of 
conscience is the result of intellectual application. 
Unless duly trained and disciplined by knowledge 
the moral faculty lacks clearness and force. And, 
finally, it is only when we proceed to give expres- 
sion to intellectual and moral perceptions and 
convictions in suitable action that we fully realise 
ourselves and the grand possibilities of Christian 
character. Practical life reacts on the interior 
life, as the interior life inspires the practical. 
Although the various parts and passions of the soul 
seem remote from each other, unrelated, and even 
antagonistic, yet are they virtually one and _ indi- 
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visible ; and it is only when mutually cared for and 
developed that we attain to the beauty which 
delights others, to the peace which satisfies 
ourselves. 

We see Christian people give a one-sided pre- 
ference to knowledge, feeling, conscience, or 
action, and the result is most unhappy. Some 
are betrayed into an exaggerated development of 
knowledge. Andrew Bonar says: “I fear that my 
delight in the Scriptures is very much because of 
the joy of the understanding.” Now, it is a good 
thing to read the Scriptures because of the joy 
of the understanding—not, however, if that intel- 
lectual joy so far predominates as to repress the 
pulses of the heart. Religion may so far become a 
matter of the understanding as to be little better 
than an abstract orthodoxy or a cold philosophy. 
A one-sided preference of feeling is the fault 
of others. They delight in the imaginative, 
pathetic, and emotional side of the faith, to 
the neglect of the culture of the mind, will, 
and conscience. Their piety is lyrical, mystical, 
feverish, ecstatic. Others lay undue stress upon 
the conscience. Duty is the one absorbing 
question, conscience the all-monopolising oracle, 
whilst it is forgotten that knowledge is essential 
to just judgment, and that love alone makes duty 
light. 
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Others give undue prominence to the meditative 
and devotional side of life. A German writer 
says: “In this world we must not only have wings 
for the sky, but also a stout pair of boots for the 
paving-stones.” Some Christians have more wing 
than boot,—six wings, indeed, and hardly a shoe 
to their foot. They delight in flights of faith and 
fancy, and cut the poorest figure in practical life. 
We knew a saintly sister who with a week’s ashes 
in the grate would sit with her feet on the fender 
talking eagerly about entire sanctification. She 
had a fine eye for pictures in the fire, and her 
soul was ravished with visions and reveries; but, 
entranced with her little apocalypse, she forgot 
the dust and cinders. Her neighbours saw the 
untidy hearth. It is equally true, however, that 
some of a different temper despise meditation, and 
exaggerate the significance of practical life. A 
writer the other day expressed a wish that Thomas 
4 Kempis’ immortal Book of the Imitation of Christ 
had dealt rather with practical than with con- 
templative Christianity. As if practical life could 
ever become noble without the informing life of 
the spirit! So we often witness a one-sided and 
morbid kind of religious character. As athletes 
train the body and ignore the intellect; as 
scholars sometimes develop the intellect unequally, 
the mathematical faculty excluding the poetic, the 
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scientific passion starving the artistic,—so truly 
devout people miss the sense of proportion in 
spiritual life; they underdo and overdo, and con- 
sequently present to the world in the name of 
Christ a false and puzzling phase of character. 
How best shall we maintain that completeness 
and balance of graces which are so desirable? The 
most wonderful character ever displayed to the 
eyes of men is that of our Master, and a very re- 
markable thing about that character is its absolute 
completeness and perfect balance. Our Lord had 
no extravagances or eccentricities. In His life 
was nothing partial or uneven, in His teaching and 
conduct nothing one-sided or extreme. As we 
have tried to show, the best of men allow irre- 
gularities and disproportions which shock us as 
a false quantity does in poetry, as a jar does in 
music, as a mismatched colour does in a picture. 
But this is far from our Lord. He united per- 
fectly the several qualities which men have always 
found it almost impossible to unite; as the 
different rays of the sun blend in the white light 
of noon, so all graces blend in the holiness of 
Jesus. What better, then, can we do than closely 
study our Master, live with Him, drink into His 
spirit? The New Testament gives no sanction to 
any inequality or disproportion of character, and 
it is impossible to study it carefully, daily, and 
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sympathetically without growing into a large, 
orderly, and balanced life. Every excess, every 
defect, is there rebuked. The incomparable One 
is ever before us, filling our soul with the thought 
and passion of perfect beauty. We are changed 
into His glory ; we are complete in Him, 


IX 
THE APOLOGY OF THE SNEAK 


By the watercourses of Reuben there were great resolves of 
heart. Why satest thou among the sheepfolds, to hear the 
pipings for the flocks? At the watercourses of Reuben there 
were great searchings of heart.—June, v. 15, 16 (R.v.). 


On account of their unfaithfulness the children of 
Israel were oppressed by Jabin for twenty years ; 
then they cried unto God, and Deborah and Barak 
arose to lead them to freedom. In her great song 
Deborah brings out the characteristics of the several 
tribes at this national crisis. She sets forth how 
some of them promptly entered upon the struggle 
for liberty ; how others were miserably indifferent 
and unpatriotic ; and in the text a few vivid strokes 
show that whilst Reuben was deeply interested and 
agitated by what was transpiring he refrained from 
taking any actual part in the fight. “By the 
watercourses of Reuben there were great searchings 
of heart,” and that was all. ‘“ Great were the de- 
bates,” “great were the resolves”; but he never 
took action, Reuben gontinued among the sheep- 
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folds to hear the pipings for the flocks. There is 
teaching here for our own day. The Reubenites 
are numerously represented in the modern world, 
and it is instructive to consider the merits of their 
case. 

I. The text is a rebuke to the THEorIst. The 
Reubenites were the thinkers of their age. They 
were not indifferent to public questions; they re- 
cognised current problems, and mentally wrestled 
with them; only there they drew the line. All 
action seemed so unsatisfactory that they could 
not persuade themselves to reduce their splendid 
patriotic theories to experiment. The tribe of 
idealists is still with us. They are men full of 
thought, rich in ideas, masterly in systems; but 
they find it impossible to pass from reflection to 
effort. Thought is large, action ‘is insignificant ; 
thought is swift, action is tardy ; thought is triumph- 
ant, action is full of interruption, shortcoming, and 
failure ; and so the theorist abides in his arm-chair, 
occupied with pictures in the fire. It appears a 
grand thing to figure in a debating society and 
discuss the utopias of philosophers, but to enter 
the Sunday school and teach a few poor children 
seems unworthy of superior powers; to assist at 
conferences and conventions in discussing large 
measures is a function appealing to great souls, 
whilst Dorcas societies and penny banks excite a 
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smile; to follow the facts and movements of the 
world as a supreme game of chess delights the 
philosophic mind, but to interest ourselves in 
commonplace practical endeavours to aid the needy 
is voted belittling vulgarism. Amiel says, “ Re- 
verie is the Sunday of the mind”; and the whole 
life of some men is such a Sunday, they know no 
working-days. They deplore personal defects, yet 
they never bravely take themselves to task and 
struggle into a better life ; they ponder social evils, 
yet nothing comes of the intellectual agitation ; 
they have ideas and aspirations concerning the 
heathen world, but they decline active participa- 
tion in missionary enterprise. Life is spent in 
observation, reasoning, and soliloquy. 

This will not do. Deborah scorns the idle 
theorists, and their position is ever ignoble. We 
account men meritorious as they master difficult 
conditions of human life; society has no prizes for 
mere dreamers. In actual life workers are sorely 
crippled, they make great mistakes, they suffer 
pathetic failure; but he who bravely strives to do 
something towards making the world freer and 
purer is immeasurably superior to the mere theorist 
who builds only the baseless fabric of a vision. He 
who gives a cup of cold water to a thirsty soul is 
infinitely better than the idealist whose sparkling 
fountains and flowing rivers are mere mirages of 
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the brain; he who makes a single blade of grass to 
grow in the wilderness has done worlds beyond the 
chatterer whose paradises of speculation and poetry 
never show a green leaf; he who lays the meanest 
stone in the building of a higher civilisation is 
worthier far than the lazy theorist whose barren 
achievement is a gilded weathercock in an empty 
sky. Browning sings: 


Fancy with fact is just one fact the more. 


But fancy without fact is just no fact at all. We 
must have thought, theory, and programme; we 
must have the dreamer, philosopher, and debater, 
only the pondering of the mind must ever be 
followed by the labour of the hands. When Cavour 
died, Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote: “That 
noble soul who meditated and made Italy has gone 
to the diviner country.” ‘ Meditated and made.” 
It is allthere. We must meditate and make. We 
may not realise all our dream, but we must strive 
thereunto. Some bit of reality must testify to the 
genuineness of our great thought and purpose. 

II. The text is a rebuke to the criricat. The 
Reubenites were the critics of the age. “Great 
were the debates.” They read the minutes of the 
last meeting; submitted a resolution as to what 
might be done; then ably discussed the whole 
situation; the ornaments of debate shone out— 
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trenchant argument, sparkling humour, brilliant 
oratory were the order of the day; an amendment 
was proposed that the matter be adjourned, the 
vote was taken; the amendment was carried by a 
large majority, and the assembly retired to lunch. 
One can easily imagine the course of the debate. 
Some would deprecate a movement led by a 
woman ; others question the qualifications of Barak ; 
many would argue that it was not the psychological 
moment; and speakers with a flavour of military 
genius or conceit would doubt the plan of cam- 
paign. The orators had a field-day, but declined 
the battlefield; they had a high day, still fighting 
shy of the high places of the field. They retired 
to the pleasant meadows by the waterbrooks. 

The critical tribe is with us still. A host of 
people are interested in the great struggle of light 
with darkness, but their interest in the struggle ~ 
ends with information, discussion, and opinion. 
Such critics abound outside the Church. They are 
prepared, at five minutes’ notice, to discuss any 
religious, moral, social, or political question what- 
ever, all the while making no practical effort to 
grapple with the evils they dissect. Especially 
do these critics love to scourge the Church. How 
well they can describe the evil in question! How 
clearly they can see what ought to be done! How 
rough they are upon the blunders of philanthropists 
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and evangelists! But all ends there; they spend 
no time, gold, or blood in any form of practical 
amelioration ; they pipe away in the fields of aspho- 
dels close by the silver river of the selfish life. 
They deride the mistakes of the missionary fainting 
under tropical suns; they point out the incon- 
sistency of the proceedings of the Charity Organ- 
isation Society with the principles of political 
economy; they demonstrate the foolishness and 
futility of the methods of first one and then another 
school of earnest, self-sacrificing workers ; and hav- 
ing done all this to their complete satisfaction they 
hasten to see Ellen Terry play or to hear Patti sing. 
And we have critics of a similar temper within 
the Church. They form a standing committee of 
review, and conclude that most practical schemes 
are bad and most workers incompetent. These 
carping talkers bear the least part of the burden 
and pay the least part of the price. 

How false is the position of the critic, and how 
ignoble the whole spirit of barren criticism! Truly 
contemptible is the carpet knight lecturing the 
scarred heroes of the battlefield; very ridiculous 
is the musical amateur exposing the faults of 
Handel and Mozart; most despicable is the 
scribbler of a day making merry over the short- 
comings of Bacon and Shakespeare; and yet the 
most sorrowful thing of all is to listen to men 
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who have done nothing for the world enlarge on 
what ought to be done, and on the defects of 
what others at great cost are attempting to do. 
“ Why abodest thou among the sheepfolds?”’ is 
the derisive question of Deborah. The Reubenites 
thought themselves superior persons, but the 
singer suggests a cutting contrary. A love of 
ease partly explained their conduct. They liked 
the shepherd’s lute better than the war-trumpet 
with its toils and sufferings. The love of gain 
also explained their absence from battle. And 
they were cowards. There was not a spear in 
Israel, and Jabin had thousands of chariots of 
iron: they abode in the sheepfolds because they 
were sheep. At the bottom of their fine words 
were ignoble considerations, and this is always 
the case with people of this order. Deborah 
pours scorn on the windy orators. The day is 
coming, too, when God will pour scorn upon the 
phrasemakers. He will laugh at the laughers, 
criticise the critics, scorn the scorners. 

Brethren, let us act. “God’s words are things,” 
says Luther; and unless we strive to make our 
words things they are falsities, vanities, mockeries. 
A famous hero of to-day is the hero of the paper- 
knife, the critic who flourishes his wooden weapon 
as if it were a two-edged blade of victory. But 
that instrument alone will do little. In days past 
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the king’s jester wore a sword of lathe, and the 
modern paper-knife is that sword in the battle 
against evil. Any rude instrument, poor instru- 
ment, or broken instrument of actual service is 
better than this toy. The poorest plough that 
scratches the ground, the most ramshackle basket 
that carries a little seed, the rustiest hook that 
serves for a sickle, is better than the paper-knife. 
A drop of blood is more than a vat of ink or a 
world of babble. The poorest methods of service, 
the homeliest instruments of practical endeavour, 
count for far more in the sight of God than a 
magazine of polished and attenuated shafts which 
neither smite nor bite. Let us not waste life in 
opinion, discussion, or criticism, but deny ourselves 
in daily efforts seeking positive good. We must 
grasp the sword, and fight; handle the trowel, 
and build; go forth with seed, and sow; put in 
the sickle, and reap. We must pray, give, toil, 
weep, that we may bless. Our Master did not 
redeem us by words, but by tears and blood ; let 
us with fewest words take up our cross and follow 
Him. 

III. The text is a rebuke to the sENTIMENTALIST. 
There were “great searchings of heart.” The 
Reubenites were men of fine feeling, of intense 
emotion; only the emotion evaporated when the 
resolution was duly entered upon the minutes. A 
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large circle of these sentimentalists survives. They 
pride themselves on the depth and tenderness of 
their feeling, yet that feeling never compels 
action and sacrifice. They feel for the poor, 
the ignorant, the suffering, the fallen, and most 
of all for themselves. How much vain senti- 
mentalism there is in the world! The pathos 
of life is powerfully expressed in our poetry, 
and thousands read it with streaming eyes; the 
temptations and sufferings of men are graphically 
depicted in fiction, and multitudes follow the 
painful pages with poignant sympathy ; the guilt, 
sorrow, and doom of sinning humanity are repro- 
duced in the vivid scenes of the theatre, deeply 
afflicting the hearts of the spectators: yet little 
or nothing practical comes of all this redness of 
eyes, no sincere effort to deal with the sin, the 
wretchedness, and the ruin dramatised by novelist, 
poet, or actor; it is a nerve-storm, nothing more. 
And in the temple is much wasted emotion. In 
prayers, sermons, hymns, and sacraments the 
fountains of the deep are broken up often with- 
out leaving any fertilising stream. 

It is a fearful thing that sentiment is so con- 
stantly wasted that the very word has come to be 
regarded as expressing something unreal. Sym- 
pathy is the richest element in the human heart, 
and it is an awful loss to society when it is vainly 
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lavished on airy nothings. We regret the loss of 
energy in Niagara, but the loss of precious energy 
in the unavailing stream of feeling which passes 
away in imaginative moods is infinitely worse. If 
we could harness the Niagara of human sympathy, 
and set it to work in educating the ignorant, in 
helping the helpless, in nursing the sick, in re- 
claiming the fallen, what gracious revolutions 
would be worked in a day! Feeling is worth 
nothing if it bear no tangible fruit. Our Master 
wept, but He also bled. “He that goeth forth 
weeping,” not he that stays at home weeping, 
“shall doubtless come again, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 

Let us not waste our days in fruitless palaver 
about evils which everybody admits and deplores, 
but rather seek by quiet, persistent effort construc- 
tive good. Some think themselves wonderfully 
virtuous because they are ever raving about wicked 
methods and things, whereas true merit lies in 
practical efforts and personal sacrifices to make 
our fellows purer and happier. 


It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill, 
—TENNYSON, 


x 
MEASURED BY THE SHADOW 


What is man, that Thou shouldst magnify him? and that 
Thou shouldst set Thine heart upon him? and that Thou 
shouldst visit him every morning, and try him every moment ? 
—Jos vii. 17, 18. 


So Job speaks out of deep affliction; he is 
puzzled to know why God heaps sorrows on man 
and makes his life one long trial. How is it 
that the Almighty should consider a weak mortal 
sufficiently important to be made the object of so 
much interest and the subject of such severe cor- 
rection! What zs man, that he should be so deeply 
and constantly subjected to tribulation? Let us 
attempt an answer to this question. 

I. Man is a CREATURE OF CONSEQUENCE, or God 
would not thus visit him. The psalmist asks the 
same question, but from a very different point of 
view: “ When I consider Thy heavens, the work of 
Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou 
hast ordained ; what is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man, that Thou visitest 
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him?” (Ps. viii. 3, 4). Here the greatness of man 
is inferred from his lofty place in creation and from 
the sovereign authority with which he is invested ; 
and it is from this side that we generally consider 
the question of human greatness. Man exercises 
lordship over the animal creation, harnesses his 
chariot to the sun and stars, possesses himself of 
the treasures of the sea, forces into his service wind, 
lightning, and tide; he appropriates the riches 
and delights of the whole earth. It is here that 
we usually look for the signs of human greatness 
and royalty—in the direction of man’s power, 
action, rule, and achievement. 

In the text Job looks at the subject from 
quite an opposite point of view, and asks the 
question in a very different mood. Job is con- 
cerned with man’s weakness, perplexity, suffering, 
humiliation, and failure. What is man, that Thou 
shouldst magnify him with miseries? that Thou 
shouldst set Thine heart upon him to overwhelm 
him? that Thou shouldst visit him every morning 
and try him every moment with a discipline that 
often pierces him to the soul? Job feels the great- 
ness of man in the greatness of his suffering. 

The conflict and sorrow of human life are in- 
dubitable signs of dignity. We often enough look 
poor, feel poor, but we cannot be poor. There is 
a singular greatness about us somewhere, or we 
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should not be distinguished by infinite and endless 
sorrows. Our importance is demonstrated by the 
length and depth of the shadows that we make. 
The shouts of conquerors, the sceptres of princes, 
the triumphs of scientists, the masterpieces of 
artists, and the scarlet of merchantmen are so 
many signs of our status; yet the sense of anxiety, 
the problems which torture the intellect, our 
wounded affections, the smart of conscience, our 
painful sense of limitation and disability, the groan 
of the afflicted, the burden of living, and the terror 
of dying are not less signs of our fundamental 
greatness. The animals suffer, indeed; but we are 
as sure as we can be sure of anything that they 
know little of the sadness, suffering, and fear ex- 
pressed by David, painted by Shakespeare, and 
known by the most modest of us far better than 
was expressed by David or painted by Shakespeare. 
Yes; we are distinguished by our trials, as by our 
triumphs; our sufferings evince our essential rank 
as much as our splendours do. The psalmist boasts : 
Man is great; he wears the crown of the world, he 
rules a wide and rich dominion. Yes, responds 
Job, man is great; he wears the crown of thorns, 
the royalty of sorrow is his equally with the royalty 
of strength. 

Is it not, indeed, often the case that we are more 
affected by the dignity of men when they suffer 
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than when they are strong? that in misfortune we 
discern a loftiness and sacredness never discovered 
in them in their prosperity? and if we never felt 
their majesty in life, do we not awake to it when 
they die, and uncover at their grave? It is also 
true that in deep affliction we realise most vividly 
the greatness of our own nature. Job has been 
stripped of all earthly greatness—his house, fortune, 
authority, glory, all are gone; but it is precisely 
when these external and accidental things are 
taken away, that a new, fresh, deeper sense of 
his dignity begins to dawn upon the patriarch—a 
sense of personal, essential greatness. Stripped of 
outward, meretricious greatness, he begins to feel 
that he is great; his sorrows show him his con- 
sequence before God. The very humility born of 
trouble is a sign of greatness. 

II. Man is A CREATURE OF GUILT, or God would 
not thus visit him. 

There is no cruelty in God. Nero condemned 
men to prison and then treated them as condemned 
malefactors simply to feast his eyes on their agonies, 
by-and-by releasing them. But surely the spirit 
and method of God in the government of the 
world have nothing in common with the procedure 
of an execrable tyrant! This world is no laboratory 
of aimless vivisection. “For He doth not afflict 
willingly nor grieve the children of men.” 
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There is no injustice in God. “The right of a 
man before the face of the Most High.” Nowhere 
is the right of a man more sacred than before 
the face of the Most High. He is the last being 
in the universe to do us injustice, to do the lowliest, 
the weakest, any injustice. It is exactly before 
the face of the Most High that the right of the 
weakest is most respected. Man may be a bleed- 
ing worm, yet on such a worm God never sets foot. 

There is no levity in God. Some talk as if this 
world were a mere spectacle, a great theatre of 
shadows where God watches the long tragedy 
with an esthetic eye. But there is no levity in 
the Ruler of the universe. The sorrows of men are 
tremendously real, and we may be sure they are 
known and felt as real in the reckoning of God; 
they are not passed over by Him as the fictitious 
agonies, tears, and deaths of the stage. All 
revelation teaches how real human sorrow is to 
God. 

What, then, is man, that God visits him with 
endless correction? Why does He fill his soul 
with anguish? Why does He magnify him with 
terrible losses, profound afflictions, unspeakable 
griefs? There is only one answer: man is an 
offender, his sin is the secret of his misery. In 
vindicating himself against his friends Job denied 
that he was guilty of any conscious, specific, secret 
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transgression; but he knew that he was a sinner 
before God. Immediately after the text he con- 
fesses, “I have sinned.’’ It was all there: his 
suffering brought home the sense of guilt. Yes; 
whatever the mystery, we are compelled to feel 
that we are great sufferers because great sinners. 
“JI have sinned.” When we see the physician 
constantly visiting a house, we know something 
is seriously amiss there; and the frequent painful 
visitations of God are tokens of a deep malady 
and a grave peril. The broken law makes the 
shadow of death. 
* TI. Manis a crEaTuRE oF Hope, or God would not 
thus visit him. What is man, that Thou shouldst 
magnify him?” Sinful and afflicted as he may be, 
he is yet a creature of hope, or God would not thus 
lavish discipline upon him. Terrible as this world 
may be, it is not hell, nor the region of despair. 
Hope is written with sunbeams on the fore- 
head of the morning; spring writes the lovely 
word in the grass with flowers; it is emblazoned 
in the colours of the rainbow ; traced by the finger 
of God in the torn heart of the race; and it is 
the master-light of revelation. When things are 
at their worst, hope is still the highest reason, as 
it is the sweetest poetry of human life. 

God visits us, then, that He may awake in us 
the consciousness of sin, and discipline us out of 
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our sin into health of spirit. Again and again 
Job says, “Let me alone.” And that appeal is 
often on our lips. ‘Let me alone,” cries one, that 
I may examine this curious world, and do not 
disturb me with thoughts of infinity and eternity. 
“Let me alone,” pleads another, so that I may 
enjoy life, and do not harass me about righteous- 
ness, guilt, and judgment. “Let me alone,” 
entreats a third, and cease to interrupt my money- 
making by sickness and misfortune. “Let me 
alone,” cry those whose hearths are threatened ; 
leave my friends, and spare me bitter bereave- 
ments. “Let me alone,” that is our passionate 
protest; leave me a while to ease, pleasure, and 
prosperity. But this is exactly what God will 
not do. He visits us every morning, and tries us 
every moment, that He may arouse us to our true 
state, great need, and awful danger. I once saw 
a woman who had swallowed some opiate, and 
her neighbours were roughly shaking her and lead- 
ing her about to prevent her sleeping the sleep of 
death: the drugged and wretched woman ever 
entreating, “Let me alone! let me alone!” It 
is much the same in our higher life. Passion 
works like opium, and, forgetting deeper truths, 
we cry, “ Let me alone!” But God is ever trou- 
bling us; startling, shaking, bruising us; spoiling 
our pleasure and dissipating our dreams; vexing 
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our mind and heart. He is afflicting us, that, like 
the prodigal, we may “come to ourselves,” and 
return to our true home and lasting inheritance. 

Having awoke in us the sense of sin, through 
the discipline of suffering God perfects us. Yes, 
this—this is the grand end. “ Behold, I will melt 
them, and try them” (Jer. ix. 7). Nothing short 
of melting will do: no dusting with feathers; no 
polishing as if it were only a spot of verdigris ; 
no attrition or touch of acid as if it were only a 
surface fault. “Yea, I will gather you, and blow 
upon you in the fire of My wrath, and ye shall be 
melted in the midst thereof” (Ezek. xxii. 21). 
“The Lord hath proved thee and humbled thee, to 
do thee good at the latter end.” 


XI 


THE CONNEXION OF THE 
VIRTUES 


And beside this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge 
temperance; and to temperance patience; and to patience 
godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness charity.—2z Per. i. 5-7, 


Tue saints are under obligation to possess and 
display universal goodness. “Add to,” or supply 
“to your faith virtue (strength, fortitude, courage, 
manliness); and to fortitude knowledge (practical 
discrimination); and to knowledge temperance 
(self-restraint); and to temperance patience; 
and to patience godliness (fellowship with God); 
and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness charity.” In some literary 
examinations the candidate is examined in a 
variety of subjects, and must reach a given 
standard in each and every subject, or he fails 
in the examination. Skill in mathematics is not 
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fection in French does not atone for inaccuracy 
in history; a good paper in philosophy does not 
balance a bad one in science. The candidate 
must prove himself an “all round man,” he 
is plucked if found defective in any branch of 
required scholarship. The people of God must 
attain proficiency in all the lore of heavenly 
wisdom. Unfortunately this is not always the 
case, superior moral characteristics being associated 
with strange defects. In the diamond-mines an 
amorphous substance is found which is partly 
diamond and partly charcoal, jewel and cinder are 
puzzlingly mixed in the same mass; and many of 
us painfully resemble this conglomerate—precious 
and objectionable qualities, high and unworthy 
attributes, being found side by side in our character 
and life. This shows that we have yet much to 
learn, and that we must put forth diligence so 
that all the graces may be found in us, supporting 
each other, completing each other. Then shall I 
not be ashamed, when I have respect unto all Thy 
commandments.” 

1. Specially note here the connexion that exists 
between the virtues. The text suggests the idea that 
goodness has a tendency to complete itself: one 
virtue is related to another, and to improve in 
one grace facilitates the rest. We hear sometimes 
of “The Connexion of the Sciences”; and it is 
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wonderful how a discovery in one science assists the 
development of another. The astronomer, geologist, 
and chemist seem to work far apart; yet, after 
all, the universe is one, and the perfecting of any 
single science assists other branches of knowledge 
with which at first it seems to have little or no 
connexion. So with the virtues of the Christian 
character; they may seem to have little in 
common, to be utterly unrelated—nay, superfi- 
cially regarded, they appear mutually exclusive and 
antagonistic, meekness seeming alien to firmness, 
zeal unsympathetic with patience, modesty assort- 
ing ill with self-reliance, economy seeming to 
exclude generosity, love and tenderness shrinking 
from conscientiousness and integrity. But really 
a deep intimacy, a subtle connexion, an indissol- 
uble relationship exists between the virtues, and 
we cannot strengthen one without reinforcing all. 
One beautiful thing in character or conduct leads 
to other beautiful things, to all beautiful things. 
Sometimes a dull and ugly town is moved to erect 
a fine municipal hall, and henceforth the whole 
place begins to improve. As the old structures 
come down new ones are built to correspond with 
the central architecture, one after another the 
streets are widened, until in the end the town is 
rebuilt on a nobler scale—with silent eloquence the 
raunicipal palace argues the whole environment into 
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something of its own elevation and grandeur. Or, 
to vary the illustration, a new and beautiful article 
is introduced into our home; then it is felt that 
new carpets, curtains, and furniture are required 
to agree with the thing of beauty ; then the other 
rooms look shabby and must be brought into corre- 
spondence with the new standard, until in the end 
the whole dwelling is renewed and transformed. 
It is much like this with character. When we 
attain a triumph over ourselves in one _par- 
ticular, when we succeed in more fully acquiring 
some special excellency of spirit and life, we do 
more than we think, we raise the tone of our 
whole character and work. “ Tribulation worketh 
patience ; and patience experience ; and experience 
hope.” One golden link draws another. We all 
understand the connexion of the vices, how that 
one sin facilitates another sin, one sin provokes a 
worse sin, one sin threatens all sins; and we may 
remember to our great encouragement that the 
connexion of the virtues is just as real—that one 
grace solicits another grace, one grace heralds a 
higher grace, one grace implies all graces. They 
form a sweet sisterhood; and where one fair 
shape is welcomed, the virgins, her companions, 
follow after. 

2. Observe the connexion that exists between faith 
and the virtues. “Add to your faith.” This is the 
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root, the living principle. All true morality is born 
of spirituality, and all complete morality is bom 
of the spirituality created and maintained by 
Christian faith. 

Faith means vision, and the faith of Christ means 
the vision of the perfect One. In Christ was the 
blending of all excellences. As a modern writer 
says: “No one can tell what was Christ’s pre- 
dominant virtue.” As we live a life of faith in the 
Son of God we live in the presence of absolute 
beauty and perfection. 

Faith means aspiration, and the faith of Christ 
means not only the sight of perfection, but also 
a passion for it. As the worldly man covets pro- 
perty, and restlessly adds field to field and house 
to house; as the intellectual man thirsts for 
knowledge, and is ever stretching out to new 
horizons and cataloguing new stars,—so the spiritual 
man rejoices in the goodness that restlessly longs 
to complete itself. Nothing short of the beauty of 
the Lord satisfies a true believer. 

Faith means transformation—we are changed into 
the likeness of that on which we passionately gaze ; 
and faith in Christ means that we are changed 
from giory into glory until we are complete, lack- 
ing nothing. Faith in God, in the higher universe, 
in the glorious future; faith in Christ as our 
Redeemer, in the grace of the Holy Spirit, in the 
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crown that fadeth not away,—this is the faith 
by which the just live and fulfil the whole law. 
Faith is the root whence spring all the fruits 
of righteousness, the stem whence radiate the 
seven branches of the golden candlestick. All 
colours are in the light of the sun, and all moral 
beauty is in Christian faith, revealing evermore its 
changing hues according to time, place, and cir- 
cumstance, 

“« And the building of the wall of it was of jasper : 
and the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass. 
And the foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones. The 
first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire ; 
the third, a chalcedony; the fourth, an emerald ; 
the fifth, sardonyx ; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, 
chrysolyte; the eighth, beryl; the ninth, a topaz; 
the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a jacinth; 
the twelfth, an amethyst” (Rev. xxi. 18-20), 


XII 
A MEDITATION FOR EASTER 


For our citizenship is in heaven; from whence also we 
wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall fashion 
anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed 
to the body of His glory, according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subject all things unto Himself.—Pun, iii, 
20, 21 (R.V.). 


I, THE CITIZENSHIP OF THE saINTs. There is 
another kingdom than the kingdoms of this world 
—the city of God, the great, pure, happy, eternal 
kingdom of which this visible world is in some sort 
the shadow. The saints are citizens of this divine 
realm, members of this heavenly commonwealth. 
“ Strangers and pilgrims” on the earth, they belong 
to, they live in, a city out of sight. 

The heavenly universe is the sphere of their inner 
life. The earth is the sphere of our natural life; 
the true soul, however, lives in the spiritual and 
everlasting. The traveller on a far-off shore walks 
amid palms, mixes with peoples of another tongue, 
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by day and his dreams by night are full of 
the fatherland beyond the sea. ‘Thus the saints 
of God dwell bodily upon the earth, sustain its 
relationships, and transact its business whilst yet 
their mind is full of God and of that eternal 
universe of which He is the centre and glory. 
The whole earthly life of the believer is penetrated 
by the thought of the spiritual universe. A man 
is where his heart is, wherever his body may be. 
The heavenly universe is the inspiration of the 
saints’ moral life. Ruskin teaches that “high art 
is that which contains the greatest number of 
the greatest ideas.” Is not this true of high 
character? In a special sense it contains the 
greatest number of the greatest ideas. What are 
the greatest ideas? Money, fame, skill, power, 
rank, beauty, pleasure? Surely these are not the 
greatest ideas ; and such ideas can neither originate 
nor sustain great character. The greatest ideas are 
expressed in such words as truth, purity, love, 
sacrifice, righteousness; the greatest ideas imply 
the knowledge of God, the friendship of Christ, 
the grace of the Spirit, the hope of the life ever- 
lasting: these are the great thoughts which create 
great character. What would become of great 
character if we had to live on the small ideas of 
earthly life, and had nothing to nourish thought 
and principle but the fashion of a world which 
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passeth away? Men will never grow prize roses 
by the electric light; they demand the sun and 
summer: and we shall never achieve supreme 
character by earthly stimulations; it ripens only 
under the great orb of eternity. 

The heavenly universe gives the law to the saints’ 
worldly life: “Our character, our manner of life, 
is that of citizens of heaven.” They take their 
law from heaven for their life on earth. Very 
often the true Christian acts in a manner quite 
contrary to that demanded by worldly policy, 
quite contrary to his temporal interest, present 
pleasure, or social popularity; the explanation of 
the puzzle is, that he is obeying a higher law 
of conduct. He seeks to do the will of God on 
earth even as that will is done in heaven. His 
canon of life, his ideal, treasure, and hope, are 
derived from and centre in the higher realm. 

The heavenly universe is the strength of the saints’ 
suffering life: “For which cause we faint not; 
but though our outward man perish, yet the inward 
man is renewed day by day.” It has been said by 
a pessimistic philosophy, “that considering the 
immense and protracted sorrows of mankind it 
would have been better if the earth had remained 
like the moon, a mass of slag—idle, and without a 
tenant.” But it is too soon to talk like this. We 
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these thorns, what transfigurations will follow these 
martyrdoms, what triumphs and felicities will spring 
out of these humiliations and sorrows. This the 
saints do; they possess their souls in patience, and 
are strong in their glorious hope. “ For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” 

The heavenly universe is the scene of the saints’ 
everlasting life. Here we dwell as exiles; our home 
is a city of habitation, built eternal in the skies. 

Thus are God’s people citizens of no mean city. 
Often poor, despised, afflicted, having few or no 
traces of splendour, they are nevertheless members 
of the great heavenly commonwealth, their name 
is written in a book of life, their inheritance is 
incorruptible, undefiled, and one that fadeth not 
away. 

II. THE MANIFESTATION OF THAT CITIZENSHIP: 
“From whence also we wait for a Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall fashion anew the 
body of our humiliation,” ete._ Already we are 
citizens of the New Jerusalem: but the full mani- 
festation of that citizenship is not here and now; 
it is reserved, it awaits the future for its revelation. 
The believer has the consciousness of sonship, the 
full assurance of naturalisation and citizenship, but 
the demonstration of the glorious fact awaits the 
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fulness of the time. Yet a day is coming when 
all veils of humiliation shall be torn away, when 
those who possess the freedom of the city shall be 
declared, when the righteous shall shine forth as 
the sun in the kingdom of the Father. This epoch 
stands identified with the resurrection. 

Mark the subject of the change: “He shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation.” This 
body links us with the earth; it is the sign of 
many and great humiliations; it forbids much, for 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Yet 
it is destined to a gracious change—a change 
more wonderful than ever poet dreamed of, or 
alchemist witnessed in the retort, or that aston- 
ishes the student in the transformations and trans- 
figurations of nature, yet a change that shall leave 
us our old selves. It is a fashioning anew, not a 
substitution ; a resurrection, not a creation. The 
glorious body shall spring out of this as the 
blossom out of the bulb. We shall know it to be 
the same. Clothed with “that body that shall 
be,” we shall not feel the strangeness of a new 
garment, but shall say to ourselves: This is the 
old vesture, only the black threads have been 
plucked out and the stains purged ; this is the old 
habitation, the same corridors, chambers, windows, 
only the wood and clay have mysteriously become 
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cedar, ivory, and gold. And not only shall we 
know ourselves to be the same; we shall know our 
friends to be the same. My father! My mother! 
My brother! My sister! My child! My friend! 
The old form, face, voice. The eye that wept 
shall sparkle, the lips that sobbed shall sing, the 
brow that was stung by the thorn shall be soothed 
by the amaranth. 


He shall raise this individual me, 
God in the flesh, my God to see, 


Mark the extent of the change: “That it may be 
conformed to the body of His glory.” His head 
and His hairs were white like wool, as white as 
snow; and His eyes were as a flame of fire; and 
His feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in 
a furnace; and His voice as the sound of many 
waters. His countenance was as the sun shineth 
in his strength.” A spiritual body. This body of 
our humiliation is like the root of a flower, the 
exalted organism shall be as its fragrance. A body 
of purity. No longer shall we be men of unclean 
lips, but white like wool, as white as snow. A 
body of brightness and beauty. Everything has 
lost by sin, even the rose and the rainbow; 
but the body has suffered most terribly by a 
thousand ills, Yet its day of compensation shall 
come when, sown in dishonour, it shall be raised in 
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glory. An immortal body. We, with our Master, 
are alive for evermore. Christ loves us so much 
that He will not rest until He has lifted us to the 
level of His own immortal perfection. “When 
Christ who is our life shall appear, we also shall 
appear with Him in glory.” And we have no 
reason to question the possibility of this spiritual 
and sublime body. Sir J. W. Dawson speaking of 
a creature with a simple, frail organisation, remarks : 
“The wonder is that with so little of organisation 
it can do so much. Yet, perhaps, life can manifest 
itself in a broader and more intense way where 
there is little organisation.” 

Mark the Author of the change: “ According to 
the working whereby He is able even to subject 
all things unto Himself.” ‘ He which hath raised 
up the Lord Jesus shall raise us up also by Jesus, 
and set us with the saints.” The believer has in 
the resurrection of Christ an historical basis for his 
great hope. A while ago we saw on a gravestone 
a quotation from one of our philosophers sanctioning 
the hope of immortality. We were duly thankful 
for this; but it was a great comfort to read on the 
next stone: “ For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with Him.” The power that 
effected the resurrection of the Master shall effect 
ours. When the believer looks into his own 
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soul, he finds another demonstration of the re- 
surrection power. Christ has given us the con- 
sciousness of His power to forgive sin, He has 
raised us from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness; and if He is thus the master and 
miracle-worker in the moral universe, if He is 
already the resurrection and life to the soul, surely 
He shall make us to triumph over death and the 
grave. Everyone who has felt the resurrection 
power of Christ in the heart has a demonstration 
of Christ’s ability to clothe us with glory and 
immortality. 

Thus the day of revelation will come, and Christ’s 
disciples share with their Master the glory of the 
highest universe. Reformers usually begin with 
the body, the material condition, and with the 
outside universe. Jesus Christ first carries life, 
purity, and beauty to the heart of things, leaving 
for the present the body and the outside universe. 
But their day will come. He is making our heart 
to shine now, and by-and-by He will make our 
face to shine. He renews our spirit now, and 
soon He will make all things new. 


XII 
A TIRED SOUL 


In weariness,—2 Cor. xi. 27. 


Tuere can be no doubt that the apostle here 
meant primarily physical weakness; yet we shall 
do no wrong if we construe his words as also in 
a larger sense implying mental and spiritual de- 
pression. The intensity of life usually involves the 
fatigue of body and mind. 

I. ConsipER THE EXPERIENCE OF WHICH THE 
APOSTLE SPEAKS. In the passage before us “ weari- 
ness” is distinguished from “ painfulness,” and 
most men know the difference between the two 
moods. A state of suffering is one thing, a state 
of weariness is another. 

Weariness means a loss of energy. The proverb 
says, “To a hero life is a straw.” At times we are 
all heroes, in the force of the soul conceiving and 
executing, daring and doing, aspiring and triumph- 
ing. But we are not always heroes. There are 
days when life is more like a millstone, and 
we almost tamely subrat to things which are 
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against us. Strength, resolution, bravery, and hope- 
fulness give place to languor, indifference, and 
something very like despair. The wings of the 
eagle droop, and he can no longer battle with the 
storm; the arm of the warrior is paralysed, and 
he no longer seeks the fight. The soul is tired, 
simply worn out, and almost helplessly contem- 
plates the problems, temptations, and duties of 
life. 

Weariness means the loss of desire. We not 
only lose the power to accomplish duty, even desire 
fails: the high resolves of the soul die down; 
aspirations which are the breath divine cease to 
agitate; the noble enthusiasms which make every- 
thing possible cool and expire. We are ready to 
confess with Longfellow, as when in an hour of 
depression he noted the fire and eagerness of the 
young: 

O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 


With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires, 


Weariness means the loss of feeling. It is a 
state in which pain loses its keenness, pleasure its 
brightness, duty its charm, and goodness its relish ; 
we know no longer the sweetness of rest, the 
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sorrow of failure, the delight of battle, or the 
glamour of victory. It is truly amazing how noble 
men may be frustrated, amazed, disenchanted. 
The warm, expansive soul faints under duty and 
toil. The soul that throbbed with interest in the 
world, in life, in the great callings of nature and 
grace, in the work of God and the hope of the 
future, views everything with strange indifference. 
He who was lighted, stirred, and lifted by vivid 
and holy emotion becomes spiritless and passion- 
less. 

II. OBsERVE THE CAUSES OF THIS DEPRESSION. It 
is not necessary to seek to explain it by moral or 
spiritual causes. It does not arise from any great 
failure of faith, dereliction of principle, deflection 
of purpose, or from the expulsive power of a 
new affection; if it did, it ought to be called by 
another name. ‘There are reasons quite natural, 
and therefore little blameworthy, for these inter- 
ludes of spiritlessness and inertia. 

It follows from the severity of life. What a 
record of tria] the apostle gives us! “ Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice 
I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I 
been in the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in 
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the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren.” What 
wonder that it follows immediately upon this, “ In 
weariness and paintulness”? And our life is one 
in its severity with the life of the apostle. Not 
technically, not perhaps in the same measure are 
our afflictions like those of St. Paul; but in our 
way and measure life to all is a warfare from which 
there is no discharge. At the hot noontide, when 
the sun’s directer ray beats upon the earth, the 
plants flag and seem as if they were dying: they 
are really healthy, they are very beautiful, they 
are well rooted, there is no secret worm; but the 
burning sun is terrible, and the plant faints. So 
beneath the heat and burden of the human day 
the true, strong soul shrinks as flowers do in the 
sun. 

It follows from the infirmity of our nature. “The 
angels excel in strength.” “Who maketh His 
angels spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire.” 
But it is far otherwise with us,—we soon expend 
our resources. Even instruments of iron and steel 
are said to exhibit symptoms of weariness. Edged 
implements grow weary after they have been used 
for a time, and tacitly crave the refreshment of 
rest. That is why carpenters have more than one 
saw, woodmen more than one axe, and barbers 
more than one razor handy, in order to give the 
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fatigued tool its necessary repose before applying 
it to use once more. Owing to the changes oper- 
ating in the structure of the metal after constant 
friction, these inanimate utensils demand intervals 
of rest. And if there are tired tools, if the tense 
and inflexible things of brass and steel weary, little 
wonder that we become conscious of lassitude : 


Frail children of dust, and feeble as frail. 


It follows from the greatness of our calling and 
purpose. In Isaiah lvii. 10 we read: “Thou art 
wearied in the greatness of thy way.” Israel was 
wearied in seeking a false greatness, wearied in 
- making strenuous efforts and painful sacrifices in 
vain. But we may be wearied in the greatness 
of a way perfectly legitimate and desirable. 
It was thus with St. Paul. How great were his 
purposes, how wide his area of action, how lofty 
and splendid his ideals! Some know nothing of 
weariness because they know nothing of effort. 
We can think of a tired eagle, not of a tired 
sparrow. Just as our thoughts are large, our ideals 
lofty, our feelings intense, our service heroic do 
we almost inevitably know a fatigue which is the 
reaction of a frail and overstrained nature. 

So, then, we must not regard weariness as 
wickedness, nor necessarily seek its secret in 
unbelief or unfaithfulness. It may mean nothing 
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of the sort. A tired soul may be as innocent 
as a tired body. 

III. Ler us suGGest THE COURSE OF CONDUCT TO 
BE FOLLOWED IN THE HOURS OF WEARINESS. This 
weariness is hard to bear: it is even dangerous, if 
it become persistent. What is it we need ? 

Rest. What shall we do? Do nothing. For 
a while refrain from all thinkings, actings, and 
strivings. 

What secret trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flurry? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 


In this too restless world is rest 
From over-work and worry? 


No worry about circumstances. For a little 
interval give God a chance to rule the world with- 
out you. No worry about character. Believe that 
even whilst thou sleepest thy character shall grow 
and bloom as the seed does, thou knowest not 
how. No worry about God’s work. “He shall 
not fail, nor be discouraged.” Try to drink in His 
calmness and know what John meant when he 
wrote of “the kingdom and the patience of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” There are times when, per- 
plexed and faint-hearted, sore-hearted, we must 
resign everything into God’s hands, and leave all 
with Him. A brief parenthesis of absolute con- 
fidence in God wonderfully renews the soul. The 
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weary man falls on sleep, and having rested 
through the night, having altogether for a while 
put off the burden, what a new creature he is in 
the morning, and upon what a new world he looks! 
He finds fresh interest, pleasure, efficiency, hope, 
where over-night everything looked forlorn, “So 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

Refreshment. God knows how to grant to the 
weary, patient soul tender, reviving truth and 
influence. ‘He shall be as the light of the 
morning, when the sun riseth, a morning with- 
out clouds; when the tender grass springeth out of 
the earth through clear shining after rain.” This 
is true in its highest sense only of the reviving 
influences shed upon us by the Spirit of gyace. 
He alone knows how to insinuate strength into 
strengthless souls. “I will be as the dew unto 
Israel.” He does not compel the soul into 
urgency; he upholds it and quickens it by soft 
and silent refreshments. Sometimes in our in- 
teliectual life we can be satisfied by nothing less 
than the grand, the vast, or the deep; but there 
are times, as Ruskin somewhere reminds us, when 
our intellectual life is fatigued and we turn 
from the magnitudes and majesties of nature to 
find in a wind-flower, a snowflake, or a foam-bell 
bread enough and to spare. So is it with our 
spiritual life. There are times when we thirst for 
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great preachers and dazzling orations; yet there 
are seasons when a few simple words trom a friend 
are about all that we can bear and all that we 
desire. There are times when we delight in vast 
speculations and high argument ; but, again, there 
are periods when, in the weariness of the mind, 
the simplest tract is all that we can suffer. Years 
ago I visited a dear friend who was in feeble- 
ness extreme through long, severe affliction. He 
was an intellectual man, who in other days had 
revelled in theology and philosophy; but now he 
drew from under his pillow a tiny book by Miss 
Havergal containing little more than a few reflec- 
tions on simple passages of Scripture, whilst he 
said with a smile, “This is enough now.” Yes, 
the dewdrop suffices, and very softly does God 
make it to distil upon the place beneath. He 
knows what we need in days of depression, and 
sends a thrill of conscious power through the 
tired soul because He knows how to speak a 
word to them that are weary. Quiet thought, 
quiet prayer, quiet duty, and the energy and 
freshness of life shall steal back upon you. Pray 
with the poet: 

Be as the dew, as gentle rain; 

Make soft and sensitive the soul, 

And stamp Thine image on the whole; 


And keep, in trembling love and fear, 
So that it feel Thee ever near! 
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Some who are young are weary. It is no un- 
common thing for youth to lose for a while its 
enthusiasm and to feel that the many coloured 
hues of life grow sickly. Let this remind you that 
the secret of life’s sparkle and sufficiency is in God. 
‘Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the 
young men shall utterly fall; but they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” When- 
ever you feel that your sun is going down whilst 
it is yet day, look up, and God Himself shall be 
your sun, filling the whole sphere of life with 
beauty and fruitfulness, with life and love, with 
music, vision, and victory. 

Men in the very heart of life, in the midst of 
their days, in the pride of their strength become 
supine and despendent; life is disappointing, the 
hours dreary. What is this weariness but a fresh 
call to see and realise the eternal truths? In the 
East the nest of the humming bird is sometimes 
seen fastened by a spider’s thread to the face 
of a rock; and in this marvellous combination of 
strength and weakness the frail, beautiful creature 
is secure. When our sense of weakness drives us to 
the eternal Rock, we are sheltered and safe, and 
live a life of delight and sweetness, as the jewelled 
bird does amid flowers and sunshine. “ When I 
am weak, then am I strong.” 

The old are generally weary. Some time ago 
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the memorial card of an aged man contained this 
legend taken from the New Testament: “Being 
wearied with his journey.” The passage was no 
doubt arbitrarily used, but it suggested a deep 
pathos. For seventy years the pilgrim had tra- 
versed the path that has so many rough, steep, 
and slippery places, and he was spent with its 
chequered leagues of toiland care. Many to-day 
are like him, and wish the journey done. It may 
be well, therefore, to finish the passage of Scrip- 
ture quoted by the mourners: “Sat thus on the 
well.” Close to all weary souls is the grand well- 
spring of life, and He who sits there shall fill us 
with abounding and immortal vitality and gladness 
if we only seek Him. “For the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 


XIV 
THE FIRST PRIZE 


Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain,—1 Cor, 
ix. 24, 


So to run that we may obtain the recompense of 
the reward, it is necessary— 

I. That we have A CLEAR CONCEPTION OF WHAT 
WE RUN For. The apostle had a distinct aim, 
a definite creed ; he saw clearly in what the grand 
prize of life lay, and the clear path to the goal: 
“T therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight I, 
not as one that beateth the air.” He knew what he 
was about ; his purpose and plan wereclearly defined. 
So if we are to run well, to put forth overmaster- 
ing energy, we must clearly discern the prize and be 
assured of its reality and sufficiency. What, then, 
is the prize of life, the supreme garland on which 
we must fix our eye? It is the perfection of our 
highest nature, our immortal perfection. 

The perfection of our highest nature. The Greeks 
held forth splendid prizes for physical perfection, 
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and this perfection they passionately coveted and 
made the greatest sacrifices to reach. They had 
also famous competitions in which the most gifted 
men strove for intellectual masteries ; competitors 
were crowned for excellence in oratory, music, poetry, 
and painting. Here practically and substantially 
the Greeks end; and where they end Christianity 
begins, The New Testament has nothing to urge 
against physical discipline, and it never discredits 
scholarship ; but Christ came to teach that there 
is a grander prize than corporeal or mental per- 
fection—the perfection of the moral man—the 
training of the conscience, the affections, and the 
will until we reach the glory of the noblest 
righteousness. Many are the legitimate prizes of 
life, but the chief prize lies in bringing to perfection 
the soul itself—the strength, purity, and beauty of 
the inward man. 

This personal, moral perfection implies our 
immortal perfection. How swiftly physical per- 
fection passes! The strength and grace of the 
form, the acuteness of the senses, the completeness 
and balance of all the organs, the serene pleasant- 
ness arising from the perfect health of the whole 
organism, exist only for the shortest season ; they 
are gone like a dream. And our mental vigour 
does not last. As people advance in years they are 
apt to boast the undecaying vigour of their in- 
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tellectual faculties—they find their memory as re- 
tentive, their imagination as fertile, and their power 
of expression and work as good as ever, better indeed. 
And their children and friends smile pathetically. 

But the noble conscience, the purged affections, 
and the spiritual will are for ever: this is the in- 
heritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. 

Get, then, this belief inwrought into your soul— 
that there is for human lifea crown. There is some- 
thing to live for, to run for, to fight for. Life is 
not an aimless thing. The coronation of our nature 
in the power of holiness is the royal crown, the 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. The purity 
of heart that fits to see the face of God is the 
prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus. 

II. To run successfully the race of life we must 
have A LIVELY HOPE OF GETTING WHAT WE RUN FOR. 
Each competitor cherished some hope of winning 
the prize. And if we are to overcome in the great 
enceavour of life we must have good grounds to 
believe that we shall get the coveted things for 
which we make great exertions and sacrifices. 

1. The sanctification of our onn life. It is the 
conclusion of many that our present worldly cir- 
cumstances forbid perfection of life; if our sur- 
roundings were happy we might expect far higher 
attainments, but the unpropitiousness of our lot 
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forbids the hope of an ideal perfection. Others 
hold that our constitutional faults preclude per- 
fection. Not only do philosophers entertain this 
view, it is also shared by theologians. The teach- 
ing of the New Testament is, however, very clear: 
everywhere it insists on raiment whiter than snow. 
The grace of Christ brings with it an interior power 
that dispossesses constitutional faults, that defies 
uncongenial circumstances, and that realises a per- 
fection of heart and life beyond the thought 
of the natural man. This blamelessness is the 
heritage of all the faithful. Plato believed in 
moral beauty for a few aristocratic souls: Jesus 
Christ brings that beauty to the man in the street. 
Now, if we are to attain high character we must 
believe in high character, for we shall hardly rise 
much beyond that in which we believe. Religious 
writers who do not understand the fulness of their 
Master’s saving power argue like this: Anything 
like entire sanctification is certainly quite unattain- 
able here and now; nevertheless let us aim at it 
as if it were attainable. This will neverdo. We 
are not likely to put forth great efforts or to make 
serious sacrifices to reach a phantom crown which 
dangles tantalisingly in the mist. We must have 
good hope of getting a thing if we are to put forth 
all our power in its pursuit. 

Let us cherish a great faith in the possibilities of 
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character under the mighty power of the Holy 
Spirit. Even some Christian people think them- 
selves engaged in a pious work when occupied 
with picking holes in the raiment of the saints; 
they have a genius for scandal, and think they 
do God service by lowering the reputation of 
godly men and women. They have wonderful 
eyes for a blemish. They would find little else 
than weeds in Kew Gardens, or withered leaves 
in Paradise. Solomon reminds us that spiders 
take hold in kings’ houses, and if these people 
visited Buckingham Palace they would see only 
the spider. Critics of this temper love to suspect 
and depreciate great character, reprobating as 
moral failings what are merely defects of manner 
and education, superficial and accidental peculiari- 
ties which have no root whatever in the essential 
moral life of the individual. Never do yourself the 
grave injustice of suspecting goodness. We are 
poor creatures enough as we stand alone, ‘but 
through the power of the Spirit are capable of 
the fairest life and the grandest doing. Do you 
ask, Did you ever know a perfect man or woman? 
Let me testify, to the glory of my Master, that I 
have known many such saints in whom I found no 
fault—kindly, patient, pure, unselfish souls whom 
their Lord made pure and kept pure by His grace. 

2. The certainty of immortal perfection. Some 
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thinkers exhort us after this manner: There is 
much mystery about immortality; it is a dark 
problem; there are many reasons to expect it and 
many reasons to question it: yet let us live as if it 
were true; if we should prove immortal it will be 
all right, and if it prove otherwise we shall never 
know it. Will this do? Can we expect men to 
make great sacrifices for righteousness on such a 
filmy hope? Surely not. When an athletic con- 
test is to be decided, no uncertainty prevails 
as to the nature and reality of the prize. The 
golden cup or the precious jewel is exhibited in 
the goldsmith’s window; there glows the prize, 
tangible, indisputable, to allure and inspire the 
candidates. And our faith in the prize of eternity 
must be equally assured. The apostle was as sure 
of everlasting life as he was of this, and we must 
share his faith if we are to put forth all our strength 
in the struggle. A while ago the newspaper told 
that a skeleton had been found in the Alps. It 
proved to be the skeleton of a tourist who was 
anxious to secure that much coveted Alpine flower, 
the edelweiss, but in the attempt to reach it the 
climber had slipped, with fatal consequence. In 
this world what sight is more common than that 
of men who have fallen short of their ambition? 
They failed to reach the social joy, the intellectual 
eminence, the commercial success, the civic dignity, 
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the height of power, the splendour of fame, the 
measure of delight, on which, quite legitimately, 
they set their heart. No sight is more common 
than that of the unsuccessful climber; he rises 
early, he goes to bed late, he strains every nerve, 
yet such are the chances and changes of this 
doubtful life that he faints before reaching the 
sunny ledge or the towering peak, and the golden 
and purple flowers mock his grave. But they 
who aspire to reach the white flower of immortal 
purity and beauty which shines afar on the hills 
of God shall not be disappointed. Not one who 
sincerely sighs and strives after the fulness of 
love and righteousness shall fail. Only few can 
win earth’s prizes of gold and laurel, but the 
richest of all rewards is sure to every patient 
soul, 

III. To run successfully the race of life we must 
EXERCISE THE UTMOST DETERMINATION AND DISCIPLINE. 
“Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things.” As the athlete concen- 
trates himself on the race, so must we concentrate 
ourselves on the work of our sanctification. If we 
carefully note the whole of the chapter whence we 
take our text, we shall perceive two directions in 
which discipline is called for. 

1. We must deny our lower nature for the sake of 
the higher, The apostle keeps under his body, he 
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is wary of self-indulgence. Such indulgence may 
come in the form of ignoble ease. It may come in 
the guise of pleasure. Or we may be lured by 
covetousness: Atalanta stooping to pick up the 
golden apples lost the race, and a greater race 
is often lost through yielding to temptations of 
wealth, fashion, and pleasure. By denying the 
body the Greeks realised the body, they tempered 
it to its full perfection of strength and loveliness, of 
fleetness, suppleness, and vision; and by denying 
ourselves in lower and lesser things we secure the 
full glory of our being. If the spirit of a man’s 
life is really worthy, every day will see him raised, 
his diviner self will shine out, a hundred little 
unremembered acts will refine and exalt him; but 
if, on the contrary, the aim be not really sincere 
and high, he is being continuously, although it may 
be insensibly, degraded. The secret of success is 
habitually to give the higher the preference. 

2. We must deny ourselves for the sake of others. 
The reading of this chapter makes the duty of 
such unselfishness very clear. In the ordinary race 
jealousy of one’s rivals prevails, there is decidedly 
no effort on our part to help them. It would bea 
_ strange sight to see the Oxford crew assisting 
Cambridge to a fresh oar in the place of one they 
had broken, to see a bicycle-rider pause to give 
his dismounted competitor a lift, or to see a runner 
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in a foot-race stoop to smooth his rival’s path. In 
the very nature of physical contests such things 
cannot be; but in human life it is of the very 
essence of success that we are helpers of one 
another’s joy, that the strong aid the weak, the 
wise counsel the inexperienced, the pure lift up 
the fallen ; and the more sincerely and vehemently 
we deny ourselves to save others the swifter are 
our steps and the brighter our diadem. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joy three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 
—BRownine, 


XV 
LIVING ON FALSE PRETENCES 


I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou livest, 
and art dead.—ReEv. iii. 1. 


1. Some live on a mere designation. 

They are called Christians. Most of us are known 
as such. We bear Christian names; we belong to 
a Christian nation. How little, in thousands of 
cases, does this mean! We know how much it 
ought to mean. “And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch.” How much that name 
meant to them! They were “disciples.” They 
called Christ their Master; they listened reverenti- 
ally to His teaching; they believed in Him; they 
loved Him; they followed in His steps and shared 
His fortunes; they strove to make Him known; 
for His sake they suffered the loss of all things, 
. and went to prison and death. Yet the Christian 
name means little to thousands of our neighbours. 
They are known by that strangest of all designa- 
tions, “ nominal Christians.” 


“Nominal” Christianity is a poor thing to 
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live with. It is a poor thing in days of fierce 
temptation and of searching sorrow. In no days 
does it bring satisfaction to the heart. Nominal 
religion is a poor thing to die with. In dying hours 
hope and happiness sink into ruin because they are 
built on stones of emptiness, and not on the rock. 
No one wants a nominal heaven, or to wear 
the “likeness” of a kingly crown. All mere 
nominalism will fare badly at last. ‘Many will 
say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in Thy name? and in Thy name have 
cast out devils? and in Thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from Me, ye that 
work iniquity.” 

The mission of Christ is to bring in reality; to 
sweep away all mere semblances, artificialities, and 
names of religion; His one great purpose is to 
establish real relations between our soul and God. 
Alas for us if we have only the name of Christ! 
“Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.” “God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” 

2. Some live on a mere memory. 

Sardis, once a living Church, was now living 
on the recollection of what it had been and 
done. It had kept the name and cherished 
traditions of the past; but its present character 
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was poor and its experience low. How easy to 
keep the old, beautiful, stirring names and cries 
when all the reality, force, and glow of their 
origin have perished! In Staffordshire it is inter- 
esting and amusing to mark the contrast between 
the names of the places and their actual character : 
Roseville, Swan Village, Daisy Bank, Bloomfield, 
Tividale, and so forth. Roseville is utterly innocent 
of the garden queen ; Daisy Bank is a cinder heap ; 
the last creature you would expect to see on the 
inky canal of Swan Village is the bird of snow; 
Tividale is a realm of furnaces and dirt ; and many 
a summer has come and gone since Bloomfield 
smiled a field of flowers. Once it was a regicn 
of beauty, gardens, orchards, and dells; now slag, 
soot, and desolation mock its old poetic names. So 
it is sometimes with a Church. There is a startling, 
mournful contrast between its grand history, 
heroic workers, marked achievements, and its 
present poverty and deadness! Yet it lives on 
its splendid past, and flatters itself in the life 
and work of vanished generations. 

It is not what we were, but what we are. How 
are things with us to-day? The true spiritual life 
is never merely retrospective. There comes a time 
when a man financially “lives on his means” ; 
intellectually it is often the same, that a man lives 
in remembering and wondering at the creations of 
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his best years, as decrepit Sir Christopher Wren 
did when he was wheeled about St. Paul’s, or as 
decaying Swift did when listening to the reading of 
his wonderful books. The inward man, however, 
must not thus decay and live in memory. What 
am I now, and what my hope? Am I gaining 
victories, overtaking new work, attaining fresh 
graces, bringing forth fruit unto God? 

8. Some live on their reputation. 

It is quite possible that a Church may enjoy a 
high reputation for purity, spirituality, and efficiency 
—a reputation gained through years of faithfulness 
—and yet have entirely lost the attributes which 
once gained it credit. Some firms in the city are 
known throughout the world. They have been 
in existence for a century or more. They once 
brought out a valuable article, and forthwith did 
a large business: only their goods would do; they 
were known everywhere and realised immense 
fortunes. But to-day the old partners are dead, 
and the firm is a shadow of its old self. They no 
longer produce the superlative article ; they simply 
trade on the old name. It is much the same some- 
times with a religious community. Churches rise 
into being in conviction, faith, devotion, enthusiasm, 
and sacrifice ; they attain a worthy fame; and their 
degenerate successors too often trade on the re- 
putation enjoyed by a worldly and languishing 
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denomination. So an individual may acquire in 
early years a high reputation for character and 
service, and then continue to live on such reputa- 
tion, no longer doing the first works. 

Living on one’s reputation is a melancholy busi- 
ness. It is sad to see a threadbare merchant 
starving on the dwindling relics of his former 
fortune ; to see the failing orator reproducing stale 
scraps of knowledge and rhetoric which once com- 
manded applause; sad to listen to an old vocalist 
whose fame survives his voice; and saddest of all 
are those professors of religion who acquire no fresh 
strength and treasure, but who contrive to keep 
themselves in countenance by making the most of 
an ever attenuating reputation. We must not live 
in the opinion of others, but in our own rich and 
supporting consciousness ; we must not live a fancied 
life in others’ breath, but a real, true life in the 
purity and power of our own soul. What does God 
think of us? Has He found our works perfect ? 

4. Some live on a mere appearance. 

Drummond writes of the African white ant: 
“One may never see the insect, possibly, in the 
flesh, for it lives underground ; but its ravages con- 
front one at every turn. You build your house, 
perhaps, and for a few months fancy you have 
pitched upon the one solitary site in the country 
where there are no white ants. But one day 
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suddenly the doorpost totters, and lintel and rafters 
come down together with a crash. You look at a 
section of the wrecked timbers, and discover that 
the whole inside is eaten clean away. The appar- 
ently solid logs of which the rest of the house is 
built are now mere cylinders of bark, and through 
the thickest of them you could push your little 
finger.” Many infiuences act on Christian character 
much as these secret pests act upon the beams of 
houses. Secret sins silently eat out the pith of the 
Christian life, and yet everything remains the same 
to the eye. The heart, core, and fibre of the 
Christian character and life perished piecemeal, 
yet the hollow thing keeps up its old aspect and 
credit. 

Lie not; but let thy heart be true to God, 

Thy mouth to it, thy actions to them both. 

—HErsBERT, 


XVI 
KEEPING THE PEACE 


If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.—Rom. xii. 18. 


Notre— 

I. THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THIS PRECEPT: 
“ Live peaceably with all men.” In our Church life 
let us keep in mind this exhortation to a pacific 
temper. Ever since Paul and Barnabas disagreed 
and separated sharp contentions have arisen among 
Christian brethren. In some Churches where the 
individual members have little privilege and re- 
sponsibility the occasions of strife are few; but in 
more democratic religious communities provoca- 
tions to strife are great. When opportunities are 
given for the free expression of opinion and feeling, 
we need not wonder that disagreement about 
religious questions is peculiarly intense. If we 
are convinced that a particular course of action is 
demanded by the Scriptures and by loyalty to our 
Lord, it at once appeale to us strongly, it is felt 
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become vehement and tenacious. Yet if Church 
life brings special provocations to warm feeling, 
and plausible reasons lie close at hand to justify 
such feeling, there are many and sacred reasons 
why we should make sacrifices and exert ourselves 
to the utmost to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

The precept before us is to be remembered in 
the family. Very delicate and precarious is the 
unity of the home. Sometimesa marriage disturbs 
its peace; what is a union in one sense being a 
serious division in another. Sometimes a death is 
fatal to brotherly love; the property of the dead 
and the friendship of the living being divided at 
the same time. A thousand occasions naturally 
arise to put in peril the peace of kindred. Yet 
here again we must watch. It is good and pleasant 
for brethren to dwell together in unity, and woe 
be unto him by whom the offence cometh. 

This precept must be regarded in all our relations 
with the great outside world. Some Christians regard 
it almost as a duty to live in perennial controversy 
with the world, and consider it a merit on their 
part to provoke such conflicts ; but the apostle gives 
different counsel. He teaches that all needless 
irritation must be avoided, and that we must not 
make ourselves voluntary martyrs. Dr. Moule, in 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
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remarks on this passage: “ Living at peace mith all 
men; yes, even in pagan and hostile Rome. A 
peculiarly Christian principle speaks here. The 
men who had given over their bodies a living 
sacrifice might think, imaginably, that their duty 
was to court the world’s enmity, to tilt as it were 
against its spears, as if the one supreme call was 
to collide, to fall, and to be glorified. But this 
would be fanaticism; and the gospel is never 
fanatical, for itis the law of love. The surrendered 
Christian is not, as such, an aspirant for even a 
martyr’s fame, but the servant of God and man. 
If martyrdom crosses his path, it is met as duty ; 
but he does not court it as éclat. And what is true 
of martyrdom is of course true of every lower and 
milder form of the conflict of the Church, and of 
the Christian, in the world.” We must not assume 
a hostile attitude towards the great outside world, 
but treat all men in a pacific and conciliatory spirit. 

II. Tue DIFFICULTY OF CARRYING OUT THIS PRE- 
CEPT IS DISTINCTLY RECOGNISED BY THE APOSTLE: “ If 
it be possible.” Paul well knew the difficulty of 
living peaceably in a world like this, and he knew 
also that the occasions are not rare when such 
peace is actually impossible. We could not main- 
tain our self-respect without asserting certain 
rights, and society itself could not exist without 
the assertion of these rights; yet some of our 
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fellows are so unreasonable that we cannot enjoy 
their goodwill unless we are prepared to ignore our 
personal, civic, and ecclesiastical claims and _ privi- 
leges. We cannot live peaceably with others with- 
out denying our intelligence. They cannot permit 
any independence of judgment or action; we must 
accept their dictatorship, or suffer their resent- 
ment. We cannot live peaceably with some 
without betraying our duty. If a man resolves 
upon being a faithful steward, he soon provokes 
ill will, We cannot live peaceably with others 
without living at enmity with everybody else. 
Our neighbours turn up perplexingly angular, irate, 
and bitter; some lizards live in fire, some flowers 
grow in hot water, some birds are happy only ina 
tempest, and some men are of the likes. We can- 
not live peaceably with others without surrendering 
our religion; we sadly discover that if we are to 
enjoy peace with God we must be content to suffer 
the enmity of men. There is a delightful sanity 
and reasonableness about the moral teachings of 
the New Testament ; it sets the standard high, but 
not too high; it requires much, but not too much. 
“ If it be possible, . . . live peaceably with all men.” 

III. Whatever may be the difficulty of keeping 
the peace, WE ARE BOUND TO DO OUR UTMOST 
IN THAT DIRECTION: “As much as lieth in you,” 
“ As regards your side, the ‘your’ is as emphatic 
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as possible in position and in meaning” (Moule). 
Whatever unfriendliness we find in other men, 
whatever manifestations of unreason and ungodli- 
ness, we on our part must exert wise and kind 
forbearance and neighbourliness, and so keep the 
peace if that is possible. “Study to be quiet.” 
Let us avoid the spirit in which strife originates. 
Bigotry, pride, unkindness, selfishness, ambition, 
and kindred qualities occasion alienations and con- 
flict. There is, indeed, no cure for these vicious 
tendencies and the confusion they create except 
in real, living, daily union with Christ. We can 
hardly deal effectually with any vice by treating it 
directly ; we must fetch a compass, make a wide 
circuit to get at it: and we cannot tame human 
nature by an immediate technical discipline, but 
only by fellowship with Christ and by the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. The twelve disciples of 
the Lord Jesus were men of strong character and 
sharply defined individuality. Each day of their 
companionship brought scenes and events fraught 
with danger to the common peace. Yet their 
fellowship hardly knew a ripple. The calm, 
strong Figure in their midst rebuked their un- 
holy feelings, harmonized their dissimilarities, and 
cemented them in a beautiful brotherhood. His 
greatness, gentleness, and purity acted upon them 
magically, and a dozen men of markedly contrasted 
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disposition dwelt together in a unity which nature 
seemed to forbid, which reason could never have 
contrived, and which interest itself could not have 
guaranteed, Put Christ in the midst; put Him in 
the midst of the heart, of the house, of the crowd, 
of the Church, of the State, and sweet peace shall 
reign with olive branch and dove. He is the Lord 
and the Giver of peace. 

Let us watch against the occasions of discord ; 
and this all the more because estrangements are 
often in their commencement so insignificant. The 
merest spark kindles the direst conflagration. The 
great forests of the West are often destroyed by 
fire, and the unfortunate fact is thus explained : 
the branches of neighbouring trees violently chafe 
each other, the friction generates heat, a spark is 
kindled, and in the end ten thousand bright trees 
are reduced to ashes. Thus in families, congrega- 
tions, and communities the saddest consequences 
follow the insignificant bickerings of individuals. 
Stop the trickling water, stamp out the smoulder- 
ing spark. 

Let us refrain from perpetuating enmities. The 
natives of the Polynesian isles were accustomed 
when offended to suspend an article from the 
roof of their hut to remind them of the wrong 
and to keep alive their wrath. Now, we do 
not act thus—it is simply not the custom of our 
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country—but in our bosom we allow the memory 
of ancient wrongs to linger. It is humiliating to 
think how much of the unforgiving spirit some 
cherish. Let us follow a better example. When 
the noble Greeks won a victory they erected 
@ monument in wood, so that the monument 
might soon rot and perish and the memory of the 
quarrel with their neighbours be forgotten. This 
is the spirit to emulate and foster—the spirit of 
concession and pacification; and if we cherish and 
obey this lovely temper, the vexed waters of life 
soon again become smooth. 

Far more depends upon our keeping the peace 
than at first sight appears. Everything flourishes 
best in its own native sphere and air, and all virtues 
flourish best in that still air of peace which is native 
to them. The Florentines say that their artists 
produce such images of sweetness and grandeur 
because of the influence exercised upon their genius 
by a bright and serene climate. However this 
may be, an atmosphere of peace and kindness has 
everything to do with the bringing forth of the 
Christian graces in the fulness of their strength and 
loveliness. ‘Where envying and strife are, there 
is confusion, and every evil work.” Where patience 
and friendliness are, there is harmony, and every 
good thing and work in their completest and most 
attractive guise. 


XVII 
ON THE THRESHOLD 


For a day in Thy courts is better than a thousand. I had 
rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness.—Ps, Ixxxiv, 10, 


Lirrratty, “I would rather lie on the threshold,” 
rather fill the lowest place and execute the 
meanest office in God’s house, than be the great- 
est and happiest of those found elsewhere. We 
sometimes say, “I have only a little religion, but 
I would not part with it for all the world”; and 
that is substantially what David says here. The 
meanest living member of the Church of God is 
greater than the most honourable outside. 

The least of saints is superior to the world’s 
greatest men. The king of Israel was not likely to 
depreciate rank and power, and yet he maintains 
that immature spiritual excellence is more than all 
unsanctified greatness. The doorkeeper represents 
the least glorious and least powerful member of 
the spiritual congregation; but even he is more 
influential than the richest and greatest of the 
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children of ungodliness. The ultimate power in 
the universe is the power of righteous mind, the 
power of righteous character ; and he who possesses 
these in the most modest degree is mysteriously 
noble and efficient. Worldly men live and act at 
the outer circle of things, whilst the spiritual man 
lives at the centre where the secret springs are. 
The least in the kingdom of reason, the most 
inferior human being possessing intelligence and 
language, is greater than the highest animal that 
has not developed beyond brute force and instinct ; 
the least in the realm of civilisation, the English 
child with knowledge of steam and electricity, of 
letters and organisation, is greater than the grey _ 
barbarian ; and the least in the kingdom of God 
possesses a strength and dignity exceeding the 
utmost privilege and glory of the carnal life. The 
very doorkeeper belongs to a higher order of 
things. 

The least of saints is superior to the world’s 
misest men. The doorkeeper represents the least 
gifted of the children of spiritual wisdom. The 
scribe is instrueted in the law, the priest’s lips 
keep knowledge, the prophet has eyes full of light, 
but the doorkeeper on the threshold catches only 
the dying gleams of the altar, the dying whispers 
of the oracle. Yet David holds that the knowledge 
of the spiritual man, even when possessed in an 
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inferior degree, is precious beyond rubies. Put 
intellectual and artistic gifts very high; they will 
bear it. It is wonderful to watch the sculptor 
creating images of breathing beauty, the potter 
changing clay into jasper, the orator bending 
the people as the wind the corn, or an author 
making a book to palpitate as the human 
bosom does; but the greatest intellectual prince 
who knows not God and all that God means is less 
than the least of those who know God and love 
Him. It may stagger some to read this; yet we 
deliberately and seriously affirm it. To know God 
is more than to know nature ; to recognise the fact 
and transcendence of the soul is more than any 
comprehension of anatomy ; to realise the eternal 
is unspeakably more than earthly insight or mastery. 
“The glory of the celestial is one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial is another.” A great principle is 
involved, and the highest knowledge in a lower 
degree is better than the lower knowledge in the 
highest degree. Character is more than intellect, 
goodness immeasurably beyond genius; and if 
we have all knowledge, and have not love, it 
profits us nothing. The sun eclipsed is more than 
the moon at full, and the knowledge of God which 
is the light of life, if it be a spark only, is more 
than the wisdom of the sages who go no further 
than things seen. 
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The least of saints is superior to the world’s 
happiest men. The position of the doorkeeper on 
the threshold is the least desirable of all positions 
in the spiritual kingdom. He has the faintest 
glimpse of the temple glories, hears the least of 
its music, tastes little of its delicacies; yet the 
psalmist in effect says, “I would rather be the 
saddest of the saints than enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.” And we feel that his judgment 
was just. The Church has its sad members. A 
devout life with some temperaments seems to 
strengthen melancholy; the fear of God brings 
serious thoughts into the heart of all; and 
Christian faithfulness involves many in trying 
circumstances. On the other hand, the world has 
its happy souls. In levity of thought, brightness 
of temperament, propitiousness of circumstance, 
they drift along; they are not in trouble as other 
men. Yet the serious peace of the godly even 
when most disturbed, and the sunshine on their 
path even when most clouded, are far beyond 
superficial, sensual satisfactions. He who increases 
knowledge increases sorrow; but who does not 
know that knowledge with sorrow is better than 
the bliss of ignorance or the delights of voluptuous- 
ness? And a true life that wears the soberest 
colour is infinitely more rational and noble than 
the merry life which takes no count of the thoughts 
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that make us men. The highest joy of the world 
is as much beneath the lowest joy of Christ’s 
disciple as earth’s highest mountain is below 
heaven’s lowest star. Communion with God, how- 
ever faint, faith in the promises, however feeble, a 
sense of infinite truth and love, however dull, and 
a glimpse of heaven, however dim, give us a satisfac- 
tion beyond all gratifications of time and sense. 
David was strictly right. Our houses of mourning 
are better than the palaces of unhallowed feasting ; 
the blue of our November is better than the 
sunshine of their May; our harps hung on the 
willows awake notes sweeter than all the pipes and 
viols in the tents of wickedness. The core of the 
world’s joy is sorrow ; the core of Christian sorrow 
is joy ; and Dives in his carnal paradise may justly 
envy the spiritual Lazarus lying on the threshold 
of the beautiful gate. 

The briefest life of goodness is better than the 
longest life of worldliness: “ One day in Thy courts 
is better than a thousand” elsewhere. A life of 
worldliness and sin properly speaking is not life at 
all. When Lizio, an Italian, was told of the death 
of his dissipated son, he replied, “It is no news to 
me; he never was alive.” A life destitute of the 
spiritual element is not truly life. Here is the 
very heart of what we are talking about. “A 
living dog is better than a dead lion.” The 
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meanest thing with life has a glory that does not 
belong to death in its most imposing shape. To 
live is to feel the spirit in contact with God, to be 
filled with His light, to be thrilled with His joy, 
to be warmed by His love, to be satisfied with His 
likeness. This is life, and the youngest believer 
in Christ knows more of the quality and fulness of 
existence than does the voluptuous patriarch. The 
child dies, being a hundred years old. 

True religion in its worst aspects is an immense 
gain upon anything that the worldly life can give. 
The life of faith in its most limited experiences, in 
its commonest services, in its least happy develop- 
ments, is deliberately to be preferred to the 
unsanctified life at its richest and best. The 
keepers of the threshold are chamberlains and 
priests. Our water is better than the world’s wine, 
our gleanings than its vintage. What the poet 
says of Italy is supremely true of the spiritual 
Canaan : 


Even in thy desert what is like to thee; 
Thy very weeds are beautiful; thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility. 


Let us greatly prize our place and privilege in 
the Church of Christ. Men are proud to attain 
high office and dignity in civic life; but the mayor 
and all the corporation are not, as such, so great 
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as the true keeper of God’s threshold. Any 
office in the Church of God, any place, duty, or 
service, ought to be greatly esteemed. We fight 
shy of Sunday-school teachership, of the duty of 
finding visitors a seat in the house of God, and 
of other similarly modest responsibilities; yet 
there is not an angel in heaven who would not 
be proud to stand on the threshold. Let us be 
unspeakably thankful for the smallest spark of 
grace, for the diamond dust of heavenly things, 
for the least spiritual power, grace, and hope. 
This is the best part of our life, after all. ‘ And 
the posts of the threshold moved at the voice of 
him that cried.” Standing on the threshold we 
yet hear seraphic voices and the music of higher 
worlds. “Then the glory of the Lord went up 
from the cherubim, and stood over the threshold 
of the house.” Standing on the threshold we get 
rare visions of God’s glory in His love and holiness. 
* And, behold, waters issued out from under the 
threshold of the house.” Standing on the thres- 
hold, we find rich refreshments, we drink of the 
stream which flows replenished from above. Glory 
in your religion, even if it is religion at its 
poorest. 

Yet expect the fulness of the blessing. We stand 
on the threshold to-day; but God beckons us to 
higher seats, to His nigher presence. 
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Only to stand on the threshold 
Of the holy and beautiful Home, 

To hear the rush of the music 
Under the crystal dome, 

When the radiant saints and the angels 
Are standing to bless the King, 

And the glorious tones of their anthem 
Through all the gateways ring. 


Or to hear in the heavenly silence, 
Silence as sweet as song, 

The still small voice that floweth 
The golden streets along ; 

The voice of Him that liveth, 
And once was dead for me, 

The voice that in old time sounded 
By the waves of Galilee. 


Only to stand on the threshold, 

Though I see not the Master’s face— 
At the gate of His holy palace 

To have my name and my place; 
From my post I shall never wander, 

At my watch I shall never sleep, 
And my heart shall sing for gladness 

At the door I am set to keep. 


Only to stand on the threshold! 
Ah! this were heaven to me, 

After the dreary desert, 
After the wintry sea; 

But I hear Him call me higher, 
In accents low and sweet,— 

I shall not stand on the threshold, 
But sit at the Master’s feet, 


XVII 
THE HOME MISSION 


Go to thy house unto thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and how He had mercy 
on thee.—Mark v. 19 (R.V.). 


Marx— 

I. The mission: “Go to thy house unto thy 
friends.” God calls some to be flaming archangels 
- flying through the midst of heaven, preaching the 
everlasting gospel to them that dwell on the earth ; 
others are sent forth as the dove bearing the olive 
branch of peace to the shady retreats of private 
life. The great majority of Christ’s disciples re- 
ceive the more modest commission. They are not 
required, like Moses, to guide a nation; not 
called, with David, to declare God’s faithfulness 
in the great congregation; not elected, with 
Paul, to confess Christ before kings: the Master 
sets before them the open door of their own 
house. 

We must not regard this domestic commission as 
less honourable or less influential than the wider 
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vocation of evangelists and missionaries. For the 
successful discharge of the homely calling we 
require the highest qualities of mind and heart. 
Often it demands more tact and delicacy to put 
the saving truth before husband, wife, or children, 
than it does to set forth the same truth to a 
multitude ; there are good men who find it easier 
to evangelize in the highways and hedges than to 
talk and pray by their own fireside; and sometimes 
it demands more courage to influence aright our 
familiar friend and acquaintance than it would to 
face mission work in heathen lands. The home 
mission calls for as much strength, patience, tender- 
ness, and discrimination as any sphere of evan- 
gelical service. 

Who can understand the vast importance of this 
modest service? Niagara makes a great noise; 
it is clothed with rainbows; it is celebrated by 
painter and poet; yet the fruitfulness of a country 
does not depend upon a cataract; the landscapes 
are kept green by ten thousand hidden streams 
which go softly. Our public work is worth little, 
except we first keep our own vineyard ; and if we 
keep well our own vineyard, God requires from 
many of us little more. 

II. The message: “Tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee.” The Lord Jesus 
has done great things. Sceptical theorists tell of 
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the great things they propose to do; there is a 
big pot of gold at the foot of their rainbow: but 
Christianity relies on fact, history, and experience. 
The question is not, Can the grace of Christ do this 
or that? but, What has it already done? The 
natural historian informs us that the rich olive was 
once dry and offensive, the luscious peach bitter, the 
apple-tree full of spines, the aromatic rose a mere 
thorn, and the fields of wavy gold only wild grasses ; 
but these natural changes are trivial compared with 
the glorious transformations wrought by the love 
and power of Christ. ‘Be not deceived: neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effemi- 
nate, nor unchaste, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” And every believ- 
ing man will say, no matter what his outer life may 
have been, “ He has delivered my soul from the 
lowest hell.” 

In the home circle we must testify, as oppor- 
tunity serves we must witness to the reality and 
preciousness of Christ. Little good is done by way 
of disputation and controversy; but to declare 
what God has done for our soul is a fruitful ministry 
anywhere. In the narrative of the demoniac as 

SERIES II, 9 
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given by St. Luke, we read, “Show how great 
things God hath done for thee.” Character is to 
sustain testimony; those about us are to take 
knowledge that grace has cured our faults and 
infirmities, and enabled us to walk purely and 
graciously. 

III. The motive to the performance of this duty. 

Love to our friends. When Lot came from the city, 
he brought out his family; Noah took his family 
with him into the ark; and Rahab said to the 
spies, “ Now therefore, I pray you, swear unto me 
by the Lord, since I have dealt kindly with you, 
that ye also will deal kindly with my father’s 
house, and give me a true token: and that ye 
will save alive my father, and my mother, and my 
brethren, and my sisters, and all that they have, 
and will deliver our lives from death.” Nature 
prompts us to bless our household with the best 
we have, and our best is the blessing of Christ. 

Love to the Saviour mill constrain our obedience. 
We ought not to be dumb and neglectful when He 
hath done such great things for us. 

Nothing that we can bestow upon our household 
is nearly so desirable as to make them heirs to- 
gether with us of the grace of life. To scrape 
together gold for our kindred, to secure their 
promotion, to provide for their entertainment and 
enjoyment, is all far less than to make them 
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partakers of like precious faith. Watching 
for every opening, it is surprising how our life 
will tell for good. Much is said about the great 
sermons of great preachers; but the greatest 
sermons are not the longest, not those which get 
into print, not those widely discussed. The most 
influential sermons are those loving sermonettes of 
private life, unstudied homilies of five words long 
spoken by husband to wife, by wife to husband, 
by parent to child, by one friend to another. The 
passing remark by the wayside, the hint dropped 
in conversation, the reproof or encouragement in- 
sinuated in a look, the line in a letter, the golden 
word spoken at the critical moment, the prayer 
breathed just when our loved ones are prepared to 
listen and respond,—these are sometimes more 
effective and memorable than the most eloquent 
sermons of the pulpit. In all this sweet task for 
our Master we need the greatest care and patience. 
Whatever we do must be done gently, sympatheti- 
cally, indirectly, insinuatingly ; and done thus, it 
can hardly prove in vain. 


XIX 
TRUE GOODNESS 


Him that is good before God.—Ecctes, ii. 26. 


1. He who is good before God is good. 

We may be good in our own esteem, and yet 
not be really so. The way in which we sometimes 
mistake ourselves is altogether pitiable. We reckon 
' ourselves handsome, clever, and good; and our 
friends smile—our friends being right. We need 
not waste words touching the fact and power of 
self-deception. 

We may be good in the estimate of society with- 
out being really so. Dr. Bushnell relates that he 
was much struck by the remark of an elderly 
gentleman touching hero-worship: “From the 
moment of my leaving college to this present hour 
I have been gradually losing my respect for 
great names.” Alas! a closer knowledge of the 
great names which stand for great movements, 
great virtues, and great deeds not uncommonly 
destroys our respect for them. 

We may be elas A good by the Church 
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without being really so. Recently a critic 
pointed out the extreme difficulty of deciding 
whether an author is a mere versifier or an inspired 
poet. “The results of education on a mind with a 
turn for poetry may be deceptive. The trained ear 
catches lovely sounds; the intellect, at once sensi- 
tive and tutored, is familiar with lovely thoughts ; 
the mind is filled with images of beauty; and 
when to these gifts the accomplishment of verse is 
added, the writer has at least the semblance of a 
poet.” The present conditions of culture are such 
that a commonplace verseman may easily simulate 
the style, catch the trick of the genuine poet. It 
is even more true that we may easily be per- 
plexed as to the reality of a man’s goodness. In 
the great majority of instances we are religiously 
trained, breathe a religious atmosphere, and adopt 
moral habits; almost instinctively we observe 
ecclesiastical proprieties, our mind is replete with 
sacred images, scriptural language is from child- 
hood at our tongue’s end; and if it is difficult 
to distinguish a mere rhymer from a true poet, 
it is harder still to distinguish a mere formalist 
from a genuine saint. So the Church may be 
deceived. The diamond-fields of South Africa 
produce large numbers of diamonds whose yellow 
colour lessens immensely the value of the gem, 
and rogues have hit on an ingenious method for the 
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falsification of these jewels; they put them into 
a chemical solution, and for a while after the 
bath the yellow diamond appears perfectly white, 
deceiving the very elect. Character also is capable 
of falsification; we may appear to ourselves and to 
others brighter and costlier than we intrinsically 
are. 

But they who are good before God are good. 
God is Himself perfection. “Our Rock is perfect, 
and there is no unrighteousness in Him,” and He 
can approve only of what is like Himself. He who 
has the testimony that he pleases God needs no 
more. 

2. Who is thus good before God? “ Him that 
is good before God.” Who is this man, woman, 
or child? Who shall ascend into the hill of 
the Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place?” 
The goodness that is good before God is the good- 
ness He inspires and that He maintains in our 
heart and life by His Holy Spirit. What does 
the Old Testament mean by its perpetual iteration, 
“the Lord our righteousness”? What does the 
apostle mean when he writes, “For they being 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, have gone about 
to establish their own righteousness” ? The mean- 
ing is simply this: that no righteousness avails 
before God except the righteousness which He 
inspires, Whatever is truly good is made so by its 
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motive, principle, and aim; he who is truly good 
acts from the purest motive, obeys the loftiest 
rule, aspires to the supremest end. Well, then, 
the purest motive is the love of God, the loftiest 
rule the will of God, the supremest end the 
glory of God. Ina word, the essence of goodness 
is godliness ; and where godliness is lacking there 
is no goodness in the deep scriptural signification of 
that word. But the goodness that comes from 
God, that lives through Him, that gives, acts, 
suffers, and hopes for His name’s sake—that is 
goodness indeed. 


Thou all our works in us hast wrought; 
Our good is all divine: 

The praise of every virtuous thought, 
And righteous word, is Thine. 


This is a truth ever to be kept in mind. 
Modern infidelity aims to get the thought of God 
out of nature, to explain the genesis and evolution 
of the world without Him. It aims also to get 
the thought of God out of morals; the whole 
system of righteousness, it insists, is explicable 
without the will, love, sanction, and the glory 
of God. But this teaching is absolutely con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Lord, who was and 
is the supreme teacher of righteousness. Christ 
never permits us for a moment to lose sight of God 
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We see Him, hear Him, and feel Him in all the 
teaching of our Lord. Christ is always in fellowship 
with His Father, and the splendour of God is on 
every parable, precept, and promise of the New 
Testament. “I have glorified Thee on the earth: 
I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to 
do,” is the final declaration of the great teacher of 
goodness and truth. The design of Christ was to 
bring everything into unity with God, especially 
character. To cut off goodness from God is to cut 
off the stream from the fountain, the light from 
the sun; the stream dries up, the light fades into 
darkness, the goodness loses its vitality. God alone 
is good—essentially, absolutely, eternally good ; and 
it is only through faith in Him and love towards 
Him that we become good and perfect, even as our 
Father is perfect. 

Many are good in a sense who are not good 
before God; much that is accounted goodness 
lacks the genuine quality. Inferior motives in- 
fluence the soul, and the righteous act lacks the 
divine essence. There is a goodness which is 
mere pride of character; a goodness which is 
simply the action of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion ; a goodness which is instinctive and constitu- 
tional as the fine traits of animals are; a goodness 
which is merely homage to public opinion; a 
goodness which is simply the dread of retribution ; 
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and whatever such goodness may be worth, it is not 
good before God. We spoke just now of yellow 
diamonds: now, these are diamonds—they are far 
more than pebbles—yet no king puts one of them 
in his crown. Many reputable men and women are 
diamonds—they have a certain beauty and value 
of character; but theirs is not the pure light and 
lustre of jewels that God will make up in the 
great day. Alas, if at last we are rebuked as the 
Church in Sardis was, “I have not found thy 
works perfect before God” ! 

“ For God giveth to a man that is good in His 
sight wisdom, and knowledge, and joy: but to the 
sinner He giveth travail, to gather and to heap up, 
that he may give to him that is good before God.” 
True goodness is the key to universal possession 
and gladness. To those who are divinely good all 
good things belong, and they shall have them. 
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XX 
HIGH TIDES 


Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou 
walked in the search of the depth ?—Jos xxxviii, 16, 


Wuat a fascination there is about a high tide! 
Passing through Manchester, I noticed that the 
railway company were running cheap trips to 
Blackpool, so that the people might witness the 
prevailing high tides. We love to see the trium- 
phant march, to hear the shout of many waters, 
to watch the foaming flood filling to the brim 
ocean’s rocky cup, to mark the silver gleam far 
inland on river and streamlet, telling of ocean’s un- 
spent energy. It is indeed a glorious sight. That 
there are similar tides “in the affairs of men” the 
greatest of poets noted long ago. Occasionally, 
or it may be only once, men are signally favoured 
by happy conjunctions of circumstances which 
send them bounding to a coveted haven. The 
politician achieves an extraordinary popularity, and 
exults that the flowing Gee is with him; commer- 
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cial men fondly recall years when the ships they 
sent for gold steadily and swiftly returned with 
propitious wind and wave; and, indeed, each in- 
dividual life has a happy experience of a con- 
fluence of things that gives his barque a merry rise. 
Intellectual men are conscious of seasons of rare 
power and elevation, of times when they are filled 
with the wine of imagination ; the flood-gates of 
the brain are opened, and it is rapture to sing, 
to write, and to paint; our immortal pictures, 
symphonies, epics, orations, discoveries, are the 
shining jewels left by high tides. Usually the 
currents of life are sluggish. We creep along 
only as we strain at the oar, we are often aground ; 
but ever and anon the fountains of the great 
deep are broken up: the monotonous ripple of 
commonplace life ceases, and we float proudly on 
a swelling sea “whose foam is amber and whose 
gravel gold.” 

The spirit within us also has its spring tides, 
pnvileged periods when it transcends the dull 
levels of ordinary experience, when the billows 
of God lift it on high and it knows itself caught 
in irresistible currents of spiritual influence and 
grace. Most people know that oceanic tides 
are regulated by the sun and moon, and they 
know also that when these greater and lesser 
lights act in conjunction, as they do at new 
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and full moon, the ebb and flow are each consider- 
ably increased, producing what we know as spring 
tides. The moon in her monthly revolution is at 
one time thousands of miles nearer the earth than 
she is at another; the sun also is nearer our earth 
in winter than in summer; and the highest tides 
are produced when the sun and moon both pull 
together at a time when each orb is in that part 
of its path nearest to the earth. The attraction of 
these orbs and their nearness to our planet have. 
everything to do with the glorious tides we love 
to witness, although the crowd of trippers may not 
remember the firmamental cause. And thus the 
celestial universe governs the tides of the soul. 
We do not always remember the fact, but the 
eternal world acts directly upon our spirit, agitat- 
ing it, setting in motion its faculties and forces, 
directing its currents to consequences of utmost 
blessing. “The Spirit beareth witness with our 
spirit.” God overshadows us with His presence, 
speaks directly to us, inspires us, leads us. Our 
soul lies open to eternity as the sea does to the 
sky. 

There are hours and days when God comes 
specially near to us, as there are seasons when 
sun and moon approach near the earth, creating 
a majestic gathering of the waters. At those 
wonderful periods of spiritual visitation doubts 
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are dissolved ; we see clearly what at other times 
we miss or see but darkly; we conceive the 
thoughts and form the purposes which give new 
nobility to life; we shout and sing what hitherto 
we were only able to stammer; we easily reach 
ideals whose beauty has long tantalised us from 
afar ; and instead of being worn and weary in the 
path of duty, we run with exhaustless energy. 
There is to the uninstructed mind much that is 
mysterious and inexplicable in the influence of the 
stars upon the tides which flow on our coasts, in 
consequence of the numerous complications— 
astronomical, meteorological, and geographical— 
which obscure the laws governing the tides. The 
greatest philosophers find it difficult, nay, impos- 
sible, to explain to the average man the wonderful 
phenomenon : and the action of the eternal world 
upon our spirit is a still greater mystery which 
none may comprehend or explain; but every 
spiritual man is assured of the fact, and has felt the 
rapture of extraordinary visitations of grace, when 
tides of spiritual influence surge through his heart 
and mind, making everything to live, move, and 
bloom. Bates tells how strange and startling it was 
to him to discern in a small creek in a remote 
depth of the Amazonian forest, five hundred and 
thirty miles distant from the sea, the throb of the 
great oceanic pulse; and so we often are startled to 
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discern within us strong pulsations of that eternal 
sea of light, love, and power which in a certain 
sense is very far off. 

How precious are those days when God draws 
nigh to us, and our spirit is deeply moved! These 
rising and falling tides of emotion are in many 
ways most blessed. A soul like a duck-pond is 
not the ideal state; our grandest days are those 
when mysterious effluences course through every 
artery of our being. They are days of purification. 
The mud and débris which would otherwise choke 
our rivers are cleansed by high tides, and the garb- 
age of our great cities, which ordinary tides float 
up and down the river day after day, is carried 
hence by the extraordinary flood and lost in the 
depths. So the visitations of grace cleanse our 
nature, carrying health and purity into all its 
channels, and bearing away evil and unwholesome 
things. 

These high tides of blessing serve in another 
way: they free us from various injurious moods 
and habits which arise in ordinary life and which 
with ordinary grace we find almost impossible 
to overcome. Ina tideless sea it is most difficult 
to prevent a bar at ariver’s mouth from silting up; 
but the majestic sweep of the spring tide washes 
out all sediment and leaves only the great deep 
profound, Ways of thinking and acting, habits 
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and associations that circumscribe us, that render 
us shallow, that may prove occasions of stagna- 
tion and shipwreck, are easily broken through 
and destroyed when a great tide of life surges 
through the soul. These days of spiritual effluxion 
are also days of power and attainment. What 
intellectual men strive after in vain during neap 
tides they reach splendidly in moments of inspira- 
tion ; and so the spiritual man without toiling or 
rowing reaches high beliefs and perfections in 
those glorious hours when the hand of God is 
upon him for good. Pentecostal times are high- 
water marks, when the believer letting himself go 
is carried into higher, wider, and more satisfying 
experiences and attributes. 

These seasons of outpouring of love and grace, 
of pervading fulness, of vital influence penetrating 
the innermost recesses of the soul, are days of 
sweet and memorable delight. All the dreary mud 
flats are no more, and the soul knows nothing but 
the thrill of power, the crystal of purity, the re- 
flections of the sky. Andrew Bonar says: “I often 
cannot give praise or thanks in any words but those 
of such songs as ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty’!’’ These are the days of high tides. 
Blessed days when there is no surf, no mud _ bank, 
no weeds, no noxious sights or odours, but when, 
filled with the Spirit, everything evil is gone from 
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us and everything human and temporal has become 
beautiful in the light of the divine, as the tide 
racing up the beach turns the dull sand into yellow 
gold and the common pebbles into glittering 
gems. 

Let us beware lest in any way we impede the 
glorious flow when the Spirit comes in as a flood. 
Scientists teach that the observed tides do not 
correspond with the times of the moon’s setting, 
but that they are always behindhand by a greater 
or less interval. There is friction, such as is caused 
by currents flowing past the jagged edges of con- 
tinents and islands, which more or less retard tidal 
action; and there is also the conflicting influence 
of contrary currents. And just so we may retard 
spiritual action by unbelief, worldliness, and un- 
faithfulness of life. Let us be sure that we get all 
that the great tides bring. All the purity they 
bring, until our soul is like the sea of the Apoca- 
lypse, glass mingled with fire. All the power 
they bring. Our scientists regret the wasted 
power of the tides, and anticipate the day when 
the energy now expending itself uselessly on our 
coasts will be utilised as a motive power. We must 
not neglect the royal power which ever and anon 
stirs and throbs in our heart, but avail ourselves of 
it to master all evil, to convert, transform, uplift, 
and perfect. Let us give a spiritual sense to the 
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famous passage of the great poet, and accept its 
warning : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 


If we trifle away the strong, gracious impulses of 
God’s Spirit, our life will be bound in shallows and 
in miseries of weakness, depression, and failure; 
and many souls are so poor and unhappy because 
they have omitted to improve those precious 
visitations of extraordinary grace vouchsafed to 
all. We cannot tell when we shall be the sub- 
jects of these blessed and memorable visitations. 
Long experience and observation have enabled 
astronomers to overcome all the difficulties 
implied in solving the actual problem of the 
tices, and they put at the service of mariners and 
others accurate tables of tides and tidal currents, in 
addition to the times of high and low water for 
every part of the civilised world. But we cannot 
thus calculate the inflowing of the divine tides 
upon the souls of men. All great artists and 
poets testify to the apparent arbitrariness of their 
inspiration ; they are surprised by the power which 
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lifts them above themselves and makes them 
_capable of their most glorious achievements; and 
good men feel that a manifest sovereignty rules 
the “ unction from the Holy One.” The heart is 
strangely warmed in an unexpected hour; the air 
suddenly becomes clear, and things unseen display 
themselves, with strong, commanding evidence ; in 
that hour it is given us what we shall speak, do, 
be; we are like them that dream when the horizon 
widens, when our soul feels its wings and hears the 
call to higher states of power and blessing. 

We cannot command these seasons; if we fail 
to improve them we cannot recall them. When 
“the set time to favour Zion” is come, there are 
unmistakable signs of the present Lord ; when the 
“set time” to favour any soul is come, there are 
solemn and yet delightful agitations within that 
soul. Let us be tremulously alive to these tides 
which bear us out to God. If we are busy here 
and there, the Spirit will be gone and the infinite 
blessings of the full sea lost. Those are sad hours 
in which the heavenlies are a long way off, and the 
streams of thought and emotion are sluggish and 
turbid ; but we know the joy of paradise when the 
fulness of the blessing fills our soul as the waters 
cover the bed of the sea, and when it overflows 
our lips with praise as the brimming flood sings 
among the shells and pebbles of the beach. 


v4 


XXI 
LINKS IN A GOLDEN CHAIN 


Add ye year to year; let the feasts come round,—lIsa, 
xxix. 1 (R.V.). 


Speakine of the gay temper of the Greeks, Quinet 
describes them as “a people who count their 
years by their games.” In a more serious 
spirit the Jews counted their years by their 
religious festivals—the Feast of the Trumpets or 
the New Year, the Day of Atonement, the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and the Feast of Pentecost. 
The festivals of our Christian year celebrate 
the great events in the life of our Lord. We 
are adding year to year, the feasts come and go, 
and it behoves us to inquire what we are doing 
with them, what they are doing for us. 

There is an unsatisfactory way of spending the 
years. The implied complaint of the text is 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem failed to 
benefit by their recurring privileges, and that the 
lapse of time brought them nearer to destruction. 
Despite all their ceo Spportaniiies they added 
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one record of rebellion to another, treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath. In vain the 
trumpet of the New Year called them to a new life ; 
the Day of Atonement passed leaving them with 
uncancelled sin; the Feast of Tabernacles and 
Pentecost awoke in them no love, constrained 
no obedience to the Giver of the harvest. Is 
this not true of thousands over whom pass the 
Christian festivals? They add year to year; the 
feasts come round, yet they are none the better— 
they are, indeed, all the worse for the lengthening 
days and multiplying opportunities. 

There is the life concentrated on gain. Some 
get more, some less of earthly things; but thou- 
sands live simply for what this world gives in 
money, comfort, honour, and position. The lapse 
of time witnesses so much more of the world 
gained, so much more of the soul lost. And 
it is surprising how men who follow this line 
become materialised and callous. They starve 
the religious instinct until they are utterly in- 
different to the claims of the higher universe, the 
spiritual faculty seems extinct. In a certain 
district of Germany a custom prevails based on 
the assumption that the dead are not really so, 
and that if only they can be aroused to make an 
effort the deep lethargy will be thrown off and 
they will again take their place with the living. 
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To this end a surviving friend whispers into the 
ear of the corpse beseeching words, entreating 
the sleeper to bestir himself and come forth. But 
there is no response: the eyes remain glazed, the 
limbs frozen, the lips silent. It is much the same 
when we appeal to men and women who through 
long years have lived the lower, worldly life. 
It is like appealing to the dead, to the twice 
dead. What spiritual and really blessed message 
has the Advent to thousands of worldly, indifferent 
people? What does Good Friday signify? What 
reviving hope does Easter kindle? What thrill 
or glow comes with Pentecost? For all life’s 
nobler ends they kill the time, throw away God’s 
grandest gifts; they sell a great inheritance for 
a mess of pottage. The added years signify added 
insensibility, completer blindness, more absolute 
condemnation. 

There is the life concentrated on pleasure ; the 
vain show of excitements and gratifications which 
have no meaning for the soul. We often read 
of the mirage in the desert—how the vapour 
mysteriously assumes the shapes of solid things, 
and how the delighted traveller exults over vision- 
ary lakes fringed with shadowing palms, landscapes 
gay with flowers and fruits, and cities whose walls 
and domes glisten like gold. Multitudes of our 
fellows are thus occupied and diverted by visionary 
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delights. But it is a fact that the mirage is quickly 
followed by the simoon—the awful, desolating wind 
which sweeps the desert, scattering all the unsub- 
stantial imagery of the mirage and burying whole 
caravans beneath the choking sand. So the days 
of disillusionment and retribution swiftly succeed 
vain delights, scattering the baseless visions of un- 
spiritual pleasures, and overwhelming those wha 
in seeking for joy forget Him who is the blessed 
God, and who alone can make us blessed. “So 
they did eat, and were well filled; and He gave 
them that they lusted after. They were not 
estranged from their lust, their meat was yet in 
their mouths, when the anger of God went up 
against them.” 

There is a true way of spending the years, and that 
is in enjoying and improving this life in the fear of 
God and in the light of eternity. Our body is 
a tent—curious, subtle, splendid, yet a tent built 
for a few frail days. When this tent sinks in 
decay we may enter upon incorruptible life. Victor 
Hugo speaks of an old man as “a thinking ruin.” 
Paul the aged was such a “ruin,” and he had 
something grand to think about. “For we know 
that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
This visible universe, despite its aspect of stability, 
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is also a tent. “He stretcheth out the heavens 
as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwellin.” The world itself is a tent—vast, strong, 
magnificent, yet temporary and perishing. But 
beyond these tents doomed to ruin is a realm with 
foundations. ‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever Thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting, Thou art God.” The visible is a 
dissolving tent, but beyond the temporary veil is 
the enduring substance—the living God and the 
spirit of man made in His image. He who lives 
for this lives truly, regulating the moment, realising 
the moment in the light of eternity. It takes the 
sun to make a flower, and only the vision of eternity 
can bring the soul to completeness and beauty. 
He who lives in this spirit not only adds year to 
year, but grace to grace. The feasts come round, 
and each brings its blessing. Christmas baptizes 
ir:to the sublime spirit of the angels’ song. Good 
Friday sees white robes washed into more spotless 
beauty. Whitsuntide gives a fresh anointing with 
the holy oil. Each Sabbath, each sacrament, has 
its rich benediction. The year is full of solemn 
feasts upon which the soul feeds with thanksgiving. 
Then the lapse of time leaves no room for complaint. 
The apprentice feels no regret that the years are 
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passing away, and that he is rapidly gaining the 

dignity and skill of an accomplished artist. The 

mariner feels no regret when after many storms he 

catches sight of the lights of his native land. The 

soldier feels no regret that the campaign is nearly 

over, and that the hour is at hand when he must 
return home. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
—O, W. Homes, 
| 


XXII 
THE MIGHT OF MEDIOCRITY 


And Abishai lifted up his spear against three hundred, and 
slew them, and had the name among three: . . . howbeit he 
attained not unto the first three.—2 Sam. xxiii, 18, 19, 


Everypopy just now is deploring the singular 
dearth of genius which marks our immediate era. 
Some historic periods are remarkable in consequence 
of the brilliant constellations of extraordinarily 
gifted men which illuminate them ; but the current 
age threatens to resemble those starless spaces of 
the firmament which perplex astronomers. In the 
musical world no one remains to play the first 
fiddle. The dropped mantle of Macaulay lies un- 
claimed. A modern commentator warmly protests 
against the custom of describing certain prophets 
as “minor prophets”; but no one proposes to 
abolish the designation “minor poets”’—they are 
very much to the fore, and there is no forehead 
worthy of Tennyson’s laurel. Jesters like Lamb, 
Hood, and Jerrold no longer set the table in a roar. 
The wand of the magicians of imagination seems 
153 
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broken, and none arise to take the place of Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens. Epoch-making scientists 
like Darwin and Faraday, and masterly expositors 
of science like Huxley and Tyndall, have left no 
successors. As to great singers like Lind and 
Titiens, we feel the silence that Israel felt on the 
day and in the place of which the sacred historian 
wrote: “ Miriam died there, and was buried there.” 
No artist appears competent to take up Millais’ 
fallen pencil. No orator like Bright charms the 
nation. The pulpit of Spurgeon is unfilled. 
A few aged masters linger; but one after 
another the supreme spirits pass, and leave the 
world consciously poor. We might think that the 
forces of nature were spent. The greatest souls 
are rarer than ever. This is the age of democracy, 
and it would seem as if it were going to justify 
Amiel’s dictum that “democracy is the grave of 
talent.” The nineteenth century ended without 
leaving a single really great figure on the stage. 
Now, we do not care to challenge the accuracy 
of this representation, and we must confess 
our inability to join in any lamentation. We 
rather welcome this parenthesis in the annals of 
the sublime; it gives a rare opportunity to medio- 
crity to demonstrate its great merits, and to show 
that it is not without considerable glory of its own. 
Nothing may compare with the divine virtue of 
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genius; it is a direct gleam of the eternal light: 
and there is little danger in our day that any real 
greatness will suffer depreciation and neglect. The 
danger always is lest we should disesteem faithful 
mediocrity. 

Victor Hugo regrets the English victory at 
Waterloo because it was “the victory of medio- 
crity.” We do not care to attempt any refutation 
of this epigram; let us allow that Wellington 
was not a brilliant adventurer like Napoleon, and 
that, as poets reason, the victory of Waterloo 
was the triumph of mediocrity. It must be 
acknowledged also that the victory of mediocrity 
is quite a feature of the world’s general affairs and 
history. Ages ago the author of Ecclesiastes wrote: 
*T returned, and saw under the sun, that the race 
is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to 
men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of 
skill; but time and chance happeneth to them 
ail.” This keen observer discerned what Victor 
Hugo regretted, that there is a place in the 
government of the world for the triumph of 
mediocrity. We ourselves constantly observe the 
same thing. The brilliant preacher conspicuously 
fails to create a Church, whilst the plodding pastor 
ministers through years to a flourishing congrega- 
tion. The brilliant speculator dies poor, whilst the 
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homespun shopkeeper leaves an inheritance to his 
children’s children. The fable of the hare and the 
tortoise never grows obsolete. Said Diderot, “The 
world is for the strong.” But the world is not 
altogether for the strong, neither are brilliant men 
permitted to ride roughshod over the simple. The 
world is also for the faithful, the artless, the in- 
dustrious, the modest, and the meek. All things 
are not delivered over into the hands of William 
the Conqueror, Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Peter 
the Great; strugglers destitute of original power 
and brilliant parts have a trick of coming out at. 
the top and sharing the spoils with the strong. 

We may honestly’ rejoice that this is so. It 
may affront the romantic critic to see the soldier 
of genius banished to St. Helena whilst the soldier 
of patience stands before kings; but the fact is 
comforting and inspiring to the faithful many. 
Intense, decisive faithfulness has the character of 
the sublime, and it sets the virtuous man of ordinary 
intelligence on a level with the most gifted. Few 
find themselves able to agree with Carlyle’s 
definition of genius, that it is a transcendent 
capacity for taking trouble; there is something in 
genius that distinguishes it from painstaking of 
even the most pertinacious type: but most admit 
that painstaking allied with sense, temperance, 
integrity, and perseverance, rises into power of 
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the first order, and achieves victories which rival 
and outshine those of supreme ability. Common- 
place talent united with high moral qualities is 
certainly one of the most precious factors of civilisa- 
tion. The gem pearls obtained from eastern 
fisheries are of vast value; yet the vulgar 
shells are more precious than the pearls they 
occasionally yield, the unromantic mother-of-pearl 
secured by the collector being of greater worth 
than the exceptional jewels. And in human 
society, sanctified average talent adds more to 
the general strength and riches than does the 
occasional genius which is emblazoned and 
trumpeted to the ends of the world. We must not 
permit ourselves to be browbeaten by towering 
greatness; we too have possibilities. Faithful 
mediocrity may enter hopefully into all social 
competitions; it often turns out to be genius 
in undress; it has a good chance of the prizes 
of life. We are not equal to daring assaults, far- 
reaching speculations, dazzling manceuvres; but 
simple truth and perfect patience possess mysterious 
efficacy, and they as well as genius bring riches and 
honours, power and fame. 

In our struggle against gifted and splendid 
wickedness let us remember the victory of medio- 
crity. The New Testament frequently calls atten- 
tion to the power and magnificence of the kingdom 
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of evil. “For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” And 
there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought 
and his angels.” The Apocalypse brings out very 
strikingly the glory and power of the evil with 
which the saints contend. Wickedness is seen 
with many heads, eyes, and horns; she is 
arrayed in purple and scarlet, decked with pre- 
cious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in 
her hand ; force, fire, and fury are attributes of 
the awful power. Milton, accepting these sugges- 
tions, gives a vast dramatic picture of the potencies 
of evil. He describes the energies of darkness as 
throned powers and embattled seraphim, as princes, 
potentates, and deities, “a thousand demigods on 
golden seats”; godlike in shape, of almost infinite 
subtlety, masters of the secrets of nature, cased 
in armour of mystic and sovran virtue. This 
picture is not mere rhetoric. In the actual world 
we find these gigantic and lurid poetic images 
distinctly and powerfully reflected. A thousand 
times over wickedness is seen identified with 
royal magnificence, luminous intellect, immense 
learning, fabulous riches, indomitable courage, 
and resources all but infinite. Now it seems simply 
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impossible for good, plain, honest, spiritual souls to 
make headway against the devilry thus leagued 
with might, magnificence, and stratagem. Men 
smile pitifully when they read on the page of 
history of clowns going forth with scythes, pikes, 
and pitchforks to do battle with panoplied hosts ; 
but it seems unutterably more absurd for simple 
men and women to dare the rampant wickedness 
of the universe, boasting as it does this strength 
and splendour. . 

In the natural world we daily witness the 
victories of mediocrity, and we may be sure that in 
the spiritual universe these victories are not less 
wonderful. The conflict of simple souls with the 
dash and guile of the demoniac powers appears 
a battle of doves with eagles; but tiny humming 
birds are said to attack the eagle with impunity, 
ignominiously driving it away. So  wicked- 
ness in its utmost pride is strangely vulner- 
able, and sinks vanquished by very weakness. 
There is a haste in wickedness which threatens 
its overthrow; it is feverish, premature, precipi- 
tate, and in its hurry comes to grief, despite the 
greatest advantages. Goodness, on the other hand, 
is deliberate, tranquil, patient, and herein finds a 
source of strength and victory. “Here is the 
patience and the faith of the saints.” All hell 
in its wrath and pride makes shipwreck on this 
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innocent-looking rock of simple faith and stead- 
fastness, as at Waterloo the glittering, impetuous 
legions of France were worn out by thesheer patience 
and confidence of the duke. There is a blindness in 
wickedness which frustrates its designs. Brilliant, 
crafty sinners fall into egregious mistakes ; they are 
guilty of surprising lapses, oversights, miscalcula- 
tions. The astuteness which plans a crime is often 
little less than marvellous, as are the energy and 
passion which seek to accomplish it; but some- 
thing is forgotten, something exaggerated, and a 
world of clever and brilliant tactics fail. Fraud 
takes itself in; vaulting ambition falls on the other 
side ; strategy fires on its own troops; perfidious- 
ness sinks into the pit it digged. There is also 
in wickedness a pride and presumption which work 
its confusion, and in strange ways turn its pomp 
into shame, its boastings into failure. Napoleon is 
reported to have said on the morning of Waterloo, 
that he would “teach that little English general 
a lesson.” Such pride cometh before destruction. 
How utterly wrong are they who capitulate to 
temptation from the notion that evil is overwhelm- 
ing, that it is necessarily victorious! We too often 
forget the penetration of sincerity, the depth of 
simplicity, the cleverness of uprightness, the 
strategy of straightforwardness; we forget that 
patience is genius, that persistence is the most un- 
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equivocal sign of force, that there is a conquering 
awfulness in real goodness, an all-subduing loveliness 
in the form of simple virtue. Mediocre as we are, 
we are destined to great victories. Entrenched in 
nature, exalted on thrones, defended by literature 
and eloquence, wickedness shall be vanquished by 
plain, good men. “God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to naught things that are.” Allying them- 
selves with the grace of God, with the laws and 
forces of the eternal universe, men who boast no 
genius or grandeur win victories which heaven 
celebrates. 


One feast, of holy days the crest, 
I, though no churchman, love to keep, 
All-Saints,—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep ; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than fame, 
—LowezL., 


SERIES II. Ir 


XXII 
SAINTLINESS 


To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints. 
—Rom, i, 7. 


I. Tue saInTLY CHARACTER—Wwhat is it ? 

Turning to revelation we find the grand concep- 
tion of the saint is of one who exhibits the fulness 
of holiness. The members of the old covenant 
are called saints, and the old covenant was essen- 
tially moral. In the New Testament the note of 
the saint is still moral. Saints are men and women 
who are meek, humble, pure, just, disinterested, 
kind, true, lovely in a surpassing degree. We 
cannot overlook the fact that saintship means not 
only goodness, but distinguished goodness, character 
in its strongest, purest, comeliest expression. It 
means much more than the goodness of the ordinary 
man of the world. The psalmist recognises this. 
“My goodness extendeth not to thee; but to the 
saints that are in the earth, and to the excellent, 
in whom is all my delight.” The saints are ex- 
cellent, excelling, going beyond the ordinary 
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reaches of human character. In the Old Testament 
the angels are called saints. “He came with ten 
thousand of His saints.” The cherub, the seraph, 
principalities and powers, these are His saints 
above; and the saints below are to be like them 
in consecrated knowledge, burning love, spotless 
purity, and willing service. 

The saints, then, are such as are eminently holy 
in heart and life. The “beloved of God” are 
members of God’s Church, filled with His love, 
radiant with His likeness, loyal to His law, in 
whatever rank of life they may be found, in what- 
ever country or age. Let us correct some current 
misconceptions of saintship. 

1. There is a Roman Catholic notion of saintship 
that is incorrect. I remember reading the report 
of a lecture by a ritualistic clergyman in which he 
alleged that there had been only two saints since 
the Reformation. Only two saints for the last three 
hundred years! Surely something is wrong here. 
Thank God! there have been tens of thousands, a 
great multitude whom no man could number—true 
saints as ever walked God’s earth, true saints as 
ever mounted God’s heaven. But the lecturer’s 
idea of a saint was that of a certain medieval 
character, a monk or nun, a fervent mystic, 
enthusiastic priest, or unearthly poet; a St. 
Benedict, St. Francis, St. Bernard, or St. Theresa. 
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And since Protestantism does not encourage this 
type of character, we are asked to believe that 
saints have disappeared since the Reformation, 
with two honourable exceptions. Saintship must 
not be confounded with Churchmanship. Note 
three points: 

Saintship is a matter of morality, not of cere- 
monialism. It has to do with meekness, patience, 
truthfulness, charity, sobriety, unselfishness: having 
these you have the saint, whether you have rubrics, 
robes, fastings, sacraments, incense, crucifixes, holy 
water, or not. It is simply a question of the depth, 
completeness, and fulness of holy life. 

Saintship is revealed in practical, secular, every- 
day life, not in sacramentarianism. One of the 
grandest things Luther did was to bring the 
Church into the house, and to show that the 
sublimest religion expressed itself through every- 
day duty and action. The summer flowers, white, 
blue, and gold, creep down the rough railway 
cuttings until they kiss the iron road and turn the 
very railway track into a path of beauty; so true 
religion penetrates the rough, practical world in 
which we men and women live, giving it the colour 
and fragrance of heaven. 

Saintship is displayed in public life, not in 
cloistered life. Unto the Church of God which is 
at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
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Jesus, called to be saints” (1 Cor. i. 2); “ Paul, to 
the saints who are at Ephesus” (Eph. i. 1); “To 
all the saints in Christ Jesus at Philippi” (Phil. i. 1); 
“To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to 
be saints” (Rom. i. 7): saints not in seclusion, but 
in Philippi, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome, mingling with 
city life, with its excitements, splendours, cor- 
ruptions, temptations, and sorrows. And _ to-day 
Christ’s inheritance in the saints is not only in 
convent cells, retreats, and country parsonages, but 
in the ships of Liverpool, the factories of Manchester, 
the warehouses of Leeds, the forges of Birmingham, 
the pits of Newcastle, the shops, streets, and markets 
of London. “Here is the faith and the patience 
of the saints.” 

Saintship is high character, not high Churchman- 
ship; it is beautiful living, not a golden nimbus on — 
the forehead or a eucharistic lily in the hand; it is 
in pure, noble deeds in the walks of common life, 
not in minster music, masses, and mitres. Passionate 
devotion to God, pure love to all mankind, practical 
righteousness, which all men understand and all 
men feel,—this is saintliness. Oh yes, there 
have been more than two saints since Luther! 
Thousands of humble men and women, full of faith 
and love and purity—refined, heavenly, zealous, 
as St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Bernard , nay, as 
St. John, St. James, or St. Paul. 
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2. There is a Protestant notion of saintship which 
is far from being correct. The saints, we have 
seen, are men of moral refinement and force, men 
of fine, high, spiritual character, as modest as the 
violet, pure as the lily, sweet as the rose. But this 
special standard of judgment is in danger of being 
forgotten by some Protestants. We are invited to 
believe that the holiest people are those who have 
the most crotchets, and some Christians are little 
better than a mass of crotchets. Godliness used 
to be a question of the Ten Commandments, the 
seven Beatitudes, and the three Graces: now it is 
too often a question of holding peculiar doctrinal 
views of holiness, of Second Comings, of Bethshans, 
and eccentric evangelization ; these are the saints. 
Men who do not sympathise with these peculiarities 
are considered to lack the note of saintship; they 
are regarded as only the half-converted, outer-court 
worshippers. 

Remember the three points against the Roman 
Catholic; they are equally valid here. 

Saintship is moral, not ceremonial. I said it was 
a question of character, not of crosses, rosaries, and 
festivals ; I say now it is a question of character, not 
of Bethshans, millenniums, or of special doctrines 
of sanctification and fellowship. 

Saintship is displayed in practical life. It is a 
question of character, not of any form of religious 
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doctrine, freemasonry, or worship. Bringing 
character to high, full, delicate beauty in daily, 
rough, practical life is the essential thing. The 
poet tells that Timotheus “raised a mortal to the 
skies,” whilst Cecilia “drew an angel down.” 
Christianity does both: it lifts the “mortal to the 
skies,” gives to men experiences of unearthly 
purity, rapture, glory, and hope; but it also draws 
the “angel down” —that is, it causes celestial 
goodness to reveal itself in ordinary mortals, in 
lowly places, in the tasks and trials of daily humble 
life. This is saintliness. 

Saintship is displayed in public life. Not merely 
in the brightness of our face, in the graciousness 
of our spirit amidst the circle of believers and 
worshippers, do we discover holiness; but in the 
graces of home, the moralities of the market-place, 
the virtues of citizens, the charities of the Church 
—here is the final test. 

Character brought to its highest — unruffled 
temper, unmurmuring patience, charity that 
thinketh no evil, purity as modest as it is un- 
blemished, — here is saintship. The Roman may 
not own the Anglican, the Anglican may not 
recognise the saintship of the Nonconformist, but 
really there is only one note of saintliness—holiness 
of mind and life; and this, Christ will acknowledge 
in all who display it, no matter in what fold they 
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are found. “ Howbeit the firm foundation of God 
standeth, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them 
that are His: and, Let everyone that nameth the 
name of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.” 

II. Tue saintLy caLLInc—to whom is it addressed? 
Who are called to be saints? We reply, Those who 
profess and call themselves Christians. We are all 
called to this rare purity, patience, love, and 
goodness. 

Some affirm that it is altogether impossible for 
the great mass of Christians to become saints; they 
lack the necessary organisation. Men require a 
strong head, a warm heart, a vigorous will, richness 
and fulness of faculty, if they are to shine as saints. 
If nature has not first richly endowed them, grace 
can never make saints of them. You must have a 
very fine and peculiar organisation, a special genius, 
or the rare glory of exalted piety and untarnished 
virtue is impossible. The philosophers who argue 
this conclude that average human nature is utterly 
unequal to this transcendent goodness. To say 
that all men might become saints is as irrational 
as if we should affirm that all men might become 
poets like Keats, musicians like Beethoven, or 
mathematicians like Newton. 

These critics who talk so cleverly of the things 
they do not understand affirm that preachers do 
the mediocre multitude great wrong by setting 
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before it unattainable ideals of character, by point- 
ing to lofty heights it has no wings to reach. 
«Exalted piety is as unattainable by the common 
herd as exalted poetry.” This is the judgment of 
scepticism on the possibilities of average human 
nature. But itis not the judgment of Jesus Christ. 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” It is delightful to think how 
many noble people there are. Men and women 
of deep, true, beautiful character abound. Of 
course the singular gifts of some make them 
specially conspicuous, yet humble, unknown ones 
are none the less true saints of God. One star 
differeth from another star: some stars are very 
brilliant, but the smaller orbs are still reckoned 
members of the glorious brotherhood of the heavens ; 
the glory of the celestial is one, although one star 
differeth from another star in glory. In the garden 
we do not count as flowers only the queenly rose, 
the precious orchid, the rich orange-blossom, and 
shut out the pinks, the marigolds, the lavenders, the 
wall-flowers: these also rank with the sweet sister- 
hood. So the saints cannot be made alike, but all 
may be bright and lovely, attaining in Christ Jesus 
the perfection of a nature that is not less than 
divine, 
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SICK PEARLS 


The humble shall see this, and be glad: and your heart 
shall live that seek God. For the Lord heareth the poor, 
and despiseth not His prisoners. Let the heaven and earth 
praise Him, the seas, and everything that moveth therein.— 
Ps, lxix. 32-34. 


Ar the foot of a cliff, under the windows of the 
Castle of Miramar, formerly the residence of 
Maximilian the Mexican emperor, at a depth of 
eighty feet below the surface of the Adriatic’s clear 
waters, is a kind of cage fashioned by divers in 
the face of the rock. In that cage are some of the. 
most magnificent pearls in existence. They belong 
to the Archduchess Rainer. Having been left 
unworn for a long time, the gems lost their colour 
and became “sick,” and experts were unanimous 
in declaring that the only way to restore their 
original brilliancy was to submit them toa prolonged 
immersion in the depths of the sea. They have 
been lying there now for a number of years, and 
are gradually regaining their former unrivalled 
oriency. 

I thought of this she ote day as I watched 
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the Lancashire crowd by the sea at Blackpool. 
They too are sick pearls seeking to restore them- 
selves by the magic of the sea. True, they are 
not exactly submerged in the deep, but they do 
their best to be saturated by its influences. The 
great cities take much out of our workers; the 
intense industrial life is exhausting, and the human 
pearl is soon robbed of its bloom. The jewels of 
the archduchess lost their colour through having 
been left unworn: the millworker loses his colour 
through being worn too much. Confinement, 
monotony, and the trying conditions of life take 
health and poetry out of these toilers, and they 
come to the breezy sea hoping that happily the 
lost lustre may be recovered. Thousands of pounds 
are taken out of the Savings Bank to pay for these 
summer excursions. Could that money be better 
spent? A few days in the salt air puts a tint 
of bloom on the faded cheek. Pierre Loti in 
Tales of Pity and Death gives a marvellous picture 
of the healing influence of the sea, and there can be 
no doubt that the physical benefit these holiday- 
makers derive from the hygienic virtue of wind and 
wave is most real and precious. Nothing surpasses 
ocean’s fairy chemistry. Alas that the homely 
visitors cannot be steeped in the ozone a bit longer, 
as the sick pearls are in the depth! What a 
grand refreshment also to the weary mind is this 
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pause on the sands! A good deal of thinking, 
intense, fretting thinking, is done by most of us in 
these days of stir, strife, and strain; and to bathe 
the tired brain in the balms of nature saves us 
from subtle and terrible evils which beset our 
civilisation. And thousands of these trippers are 
conscious that their “out” does their soul more 
good even than it does their body. The freshness 
of the mind is regained as they gaze on the colours, 
and listen to the voices of the magnificent and 
mysterious sea. This planet, as the scientist knows, 
was cradled on the wave; all those beautiful living 
organisms that first laid the foundations of the 
earth were nurtured in the bosom of the deep: the 
earth, indeed, with all her living beauty, is the 
offspring of the sea; and we go back to the moving 
waters that we may dip our whole being into the 
vital elements out of which it first arose. 

Those excursionists lying on the cliff, basking on 
the shingle, looking out on the sea, what are they 
thinking about, dreaming about? What is the 
deep meaning of all this to them? Why does the 
sea spectacle attract year by year, and exercise 
over them such a strange fascination? Just think 
what the purity of the ocean means to them. Can 
the crystal depth set in the blue firmament appear 
less than heavenly to eyes that have looked for 
twelve months on the ink of the Irwell, to senses 
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that have known the odours of the Manchester 
Canal? Aristocratic tourists cannot imagine what 
the sweetness and sparkling purity of the sea mean 
to toilers who all the year are poisoned by china 
clay and filthy streams. Think of the splendour of 
the sea to these people so painfully familiar with 
the squalor of manufacturing scenes. The sea has 
no flowers, but it is all hyacinthine; it has no bees, 
but it is all music. In sunsets and sunrises, in 
clouds, in shadows, in foam, in shells, in the dyes 
of waves, in the infinite azure of the sleeping main, 
are all the splendid colours that painters and poets 
love; and the artist’s soul is in the weaver also. 
Think what the freedom of the sea means to 
these homely visitors. In the mill everything is 
mechanical; they work in machines; everything 
partakes of the precision of machinery ; mechanism 
gets into all life until they themselves are “ factory 
hands,” and hardly a suspicion of liberty is left. 
But at Blackpool all is changed. The waves are 
free, so are the ships and the clouds, the breezes 
and the blue-winged gulls—free, gloriously 
free; and of this larger freedom the toiler tastes 
with rapture after groaning so long under the 
tyranny of mechanism. He, best of all, understands 
the poetry of motion. Think what the vastness of 
the sea means to men habitually confined to narrow 
walls and streets. It is sweet to us all to peep into 
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infinity, and specially sweet to the unfortunate 
whose vision is dimmed and narrowed by sordid 
environments, 

The excursionist cannot hope to know the 
physical geography of the sea as Captain Maury or 
Humboldt knew it, following out the great ocean 
basins and currents and understanding their service ; 
neither can he hope to explore the, mysterious 
depths with the scientists of the Challenger, behold- 
ing the strange and splendid organisms of the 
underworld. The sea holds in solution all minerals 
and metals; it is a vast storehouse of cosmic 
wealth: but the excursionist knows hardly any- 
thing of salts, chlorides, sulphates, bromides, and 
carbonates. The summer visitor of the watering- 
place is, as a rule, equally ignorant of the beautiful 
zoophytes, the curious corals, and the gorgeous life 
which make the sea so fascinating to the instructed 
naturalist. The excursionist will fish sea-weed 
out of the wave, and find pleasure in its delicate 
fashion and colour; but he has little knowledge of 
the flowers of the sea, of their infinite variety, of 
their brilliant hues. No; the man in the street 
who finds himself on the seashore knows little or 
nothing about marine science and philosophy ; yet 
what a happy thing it is that we get out of nature 
her deepest lessons and richest blessing without 
any science whatever! The appeal of the glorious 
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world is directly to our spirit, and we feel, admire, 
and exult even when and where technically we 
understand the least. 

The visit to the sea may mean little to some, but 
its meaning is large and holy to many. They are 
the purer for yielding to its indescribable charm. 
As the great Teacher once taught by the sea, so do 
many find Him there still; and listening to His 
voice through the sighing of the wind and the 
plash of the billow, they realise the greatness, 
glory, and infinity of human life. Freed for a while 
from the coarse, sordid, secularising world, the 
toiler thinks great thoughts, tastes a vast liberty, 
and dreams glowing hopes. He talks with God; 
he walks eternity. The soul-pearl plunged in the 
crystal abyss recovers the colours of heaven. This 
is the greatest lesson of the seaside. The glory 
of the soul that has been so seriously dimmed 
through sensuality and earthliness recovers its 
pristine lustre through fellowship with God. 
From Him first came its life and beauty, and only 
as it returns to Him is its stained and faded 
splendour restored. Then, and only then, is it 
fully satisfied and glorified, 


Plunged in the Godhead’s deepest sea, 
And lost in Thy immensity. 


XXV 
THE GENTLE TASKMASTER 


I will put upon you none other burden,—Rev, ii, 24. 


Tue main idea here is the consideration of God for 
His children. He who in nature is so delicately 
correct in number, weight, and measure is not less 
mindful in determining the discipline through 
which souls are made perfect. God knows the 
number of our burdens; He knows what they 
are; knows why we carry them; knows how 
long it is well for us to carry them; He knows 
all about the gauging and apportionment of trial. 
There is a wonderful arithmetic and mathematic 
in human discipline beyond any known in the 
exactest science of astronomers. 

I. The text teaches much concerning the burden 
of BELIEF. It is necessary that we offer a word of 
explanation respecting the state of affairs in the 
Church of Thyatira. There was in the early Church 
a party known as Gnostics, a clique which assumed 
to possess profound knowledge ; they pretended to 
penetrate mysteries, to ate into profound abysses, 
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to soar into supernal heights. They were the 
philosophers, the metaphysicians, the mystics of 
their age. The Gnostic regarded the ordinary 
wayfaring believer as a mere simpleton. But with 
all this boasted knowledge the Gnostics were loose 
in morals: they did not hesitate to take part in 
idolatrous sacrificial feasts ; they fell into heathen 
debauchery and fleshly lusts ; they professed to see 
so deeply that they felt themselves excused from 
the obligation of the moral law. Now, He who 
walks amid the golden candlesticks declares that 
these depths of which the Gnostics boasted were 
“depths of Satan.” Men have sounded the deep 
things of the devil when they see their way out of 
the law of righteousness. To put it plainly, the 
Gnostics felt that extraordinary knowledge, subtle 
thought, and sublime language were the main 
questions of life, and that if they attained intel- 
lectual breadth and acuteness they need not greatly 
trouble about rules of conduct. In the view of 
the Gnostic the burden of life was intellectual, not 
moral. 

Now, Christ exactly reverses this order. “ But 
unto you I say, and unto the rest in Thyatira, as 
many as have not this doctrine, and which have 
not known the depths of Satan, as they speak: I 
will put upon you none other burden.” That is, 
the Lord enjoins nothing more than obedience to 
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the moral commandment. “I ask you,” says the 
Master, “for love and truth and purity, that you 
exercise self-control, that you walk in sobriety and 
chastity, that you cultivate patience, mercifulness, 
and kindness, that you keep yourselves unspotted 
from the world; and I lay upon you no burden of 
the brain.” Thus Christ speaks to His children in 
all generations, reminding them that the burden 
of life is moral, not intellectual. 

Are not many to-day in danger of putting the 
intellectual in the place of the moral? They are 
exceedingly clever ; they are eager for debate ; they 
have logic, philosophy, and metaphysics at their 
fingers’ ends ; they can discuss most ably questions 
of evolution, socialism, and criticism: yet they 
do not shine in life as they do in debate. They 
are ill-tempered, vainglorious, fretful, unmerciful, 
selfish, intemperate ; in the house they are difficult 
to live with; in the market-place dishonourable ; 
in their employments they require a good deal of 
looking after; in their social life they reveal a 
painful lack of conscience and right feeling. But 
these modern Gnostics console themselves with the 
fact of their cleverness, and look down with a 
certain pitifulness on unsophisticated people who 
know little or nothing except how to be good. 
Let us make no mistake. The main thing in life 
is not knowledge, but virtue; not controversy, 
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but character; not cleverness, but righteousness. 
Theology, science, philosophy, mysticism are very 
well in their place, and they will be highly 
esteemed by all right-thinking souls; they must 
not, however, be made substitutes for things that 
are true, just, honest, lovely, and of good report. 
Others not in danger of putting intellect in the 
place of conscience are in danger of exaggerating 
the importance of intellect in the religious life. 
Many true and noble souls are greatly troubled 
because they are unable to understand various 
profound and curious speculations. They are quite 
confounded when clever people debate on themes 
deep and high, and lose their self-respect and 
confidence because they know so little. Now, all 
men are bound to acquire whatever knowledge is 
possible to them, but let no one who is living in 
holiness of life perplex and scourge his soul because 
his gifts and circumstances have made it impossible 
for him to enter into abstruse questions. God has 
not made our salvation to depend upon our clever- 
ness, We hear a good deal just now about over- 
taxing the brains of children. According to the 
competitive system which everywhere obtains, 
children, whilst yet children, are expected to 
master arithmetic, mathematics, geography, science, 
drawing, tongues, music, with a few more uncon- 
sidered trifles thrown in; and it is justly argued 
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that these unreasonable requirements are preju- 
dicial to the health of the little scholars, and that 
their intellectual powers are wronged by unnatural 
forcing. Over-weighted, over-stimulated, the 
immature brain suffers deep and perhaps lasting 
damage. But does not God know all this about His 
children? Is it at all likely that He will expect 
from creatures compassed with infirmity an under- 
standing of high questions, the interpretation of 
dark riddles? He expects nothing of the sort. 
Mercifully, He has not made our salvation to 
depend upon the solution of obscure problems, but 
upon patient continuance in well-doing. Life is 
infinitely more a question of obedience than of 
intellectual grasp and eloquent utterance. Says 
the modern Gnostic to a simple saint whose good- 
ness is daily proved in practical life, “ How do you 
reconcile prayer with natural law?” He replies, 
“IT am afraid that I cannot do that; really I am 
not versed in these profound, intricate arguments.” 
Whereupon the critic resumes: “What is your 
opinion of evolution? what do you think of the design 
argument? has not Darwin put Paley out of court?” 
The good man meekly answers, “I know little 
about Darwin and Paley, or about the argument 
from design; these subjects, I am sorry to say, 
are not much in my way.” The Gnostic looks 
at him pitifully, and gives him one more chance: 
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“ What is your opinion upon the higher criticism ?” 
“Well,” is the response, “I am grieved to confess 
that I have no opinion; I know something, thank 
God! about the higher life, but little about the 
higher criticism.” The Gnostic with a smile on 
his lip goes his way. He wonders what you do 
know; and you are in danger of becoming a 
. grasshopper in your own eyes because you are one 
in his. Be of good cheer. You may know little 
of natural law, of the design argument, or of the 
higher criticism, and you never had the opportunity 
to learn much about these branches of knowledge 
and speculation; but you know that God is your 
Father, that Christ is your Saviour, that the Holy 
Spirit dwells in your heart, bringing assurance and 
peace ; you know that you have passed from death 
unto life, that you walk so as to please God, that 
if this earthly house of your tabernacle were 
dissolved you have a building of God, a house 
eternal in the heavens; and, knowing these things, 
be willing to leave many things unknown. You 
know the essential things, and your Lord comforts 
you: “I will put upon you none other burden.” 

II. The text is instructive touching the burden 
of worsuir: “I will put upon you none other 
burden.” The reference here is probably to 
Acts xv. The question arose in the primitive 
Church as to the relation of the Gentile Christians 
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to the Jewish law; and the great council at 
Jerusalem decided that whilst the Gentile converts 
were required to obey the moral law, they were 
free from the ceremonial law of the Jew. “ For it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things ; that ye abstain from meats offered to idols 
and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication: from which if ye keep yourselves, 
ye shall do well.” The rule of righteousness was 
the master law; and if they were obedient to it, 
they might regard themselves as having fulfilled 
the whole law. He who walked amid the golden 
candlesticks had already said to His members in 
Thyatira, “The burden of life is moral, not 
intellectual”’; He now adds, “The burden of life 
is moral, not ecclesiastical.” 

How often are men zealous about shrines, altars, 
priesthoods, and programmes of worship, whilst 
they forget the weightier matters of the moral 
commandment! In Old Testament days the chosen 
people were repeatedly rebuked for a scrupulous 
attention to the order and circumstance of worship 
whilst they disregarded the claims of practical 
justice and truth, purity and mercy: they kept 
solemn feasts, built splendid temples, offered 
precious sacrifices, and violated the spiritual law 
at every turn. This was the terrible inconsistency 
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of the Pharisees in our Lord’s time, and it excited 
His hottest displeasure. No sooner was the 
Christian Church established than the ancient 
heresy reappeared. We find in these seven Asiatic 
Churches orthodoxy and ceremonialism associated 
with glaring immorality. In the history of the 
Roman Church the same sad truth is writ large; 
churchmanship minus righteousness is the familiar 
feature of the story. And in our own day we have 
witnessed an extraordinary and painful illustration 
of ecclesiastical passion blinding men to the claims 
of common morality. The cause of sacerdotalism 
in the Anglican Church has been developed by a 
casuistry which simple, honest men scorn; it has 
been smuggled in and promoted by a cunning, 
duplicity, and dishonesty not one whit the less 
offensive and iniquitous because they have been 
practised by refined men in the interests of 
an ecclesiastical theory. The peril of thus 
esteeming ritual and neglecting simple virtue is 
one that besets all, and one against which we 
need to watch. It is a subtle and ruinous 
heresy. “They build temples, and forget Me, 
saith the Lord.” 

How little the New Testament has to say about 
ecclesiasticism! If some modern Churchmen had 
written the epistles and presided over the formation 
of the New Testament, it would have been chiefly 
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an elaborate rubric; and it is, in fact, nothing of 
the sort. The New Testament has little indeed to 
say about offices, orders, liturgies, rites and cere- 
monies, days and seasons; it is almost entirely 
occupied with matters of faith and love, largehearted- 
ness, personal holiness, and perfection of life and 
conduct. One student comes to the New Testament 
to discover what form of ecclesiastical organisation 
and government is sanctioned there, and he becomes 
a convert to Episcopalianism ; another interprets the 
incidental references of the apostles to the structure 
and administration of the primitive Church to 
signify that Congregationalism enjoys the apos- 
tolic sanction; whilst a third, pondering the same 
pages, infers that a Presbyterian form and order of 
ecclesiastical rule and discipline are more nearly 
in accordance with the institutions and usages of 
primitive days. So obscure is the teaching of the 
New Testament touching the framework of the 
Church and ecclesiastical technicalities generally ! 
The fact is, the Christian revelation binds us to no 
universal and perpetual Church organisation and 
polity. It sanctions any structure that serves the 
supreme end. The scientist does not believe in 
the sacredness of form, in its invincibility and 
perpetuity; in his opinion utility determines 
structure, the life, efficiency, and enjoyment of the 
organism being the determining considerations. 
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And the grand question is not the particular 
constitution of our Church, but how far it secures 
in us, and for the community generally, the great 
spiritual results for which all ecclesiastical institu- 
tions exist. The New Testament is so obscure 
about ecclesiastical form and order that learned 
and saintly men draw the most diverse inferences 
from its study; yet there is no obscurity whatever 
as to the moral quality of Christ’s Church, that 
is revealed and insisted upon on every page of 
the New Testament. You may be Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, or Congregational; you must be 
sons of God, blameless and without rebuke. The 
form of the Church may be this or that; but 
whatever its form, it must imperatively display 
one characteristic—it must be a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 
“ He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” (Mic. vi. 8). 

Let us beware of ecclesiastical burdens. The 
Church of Christ is to serve our spiritual life—to 
strengthen us by its fellowship, to instruct us by 
its teachings, to comfort us by its sacraments, to 
bring us on our way rejoicing; and we must not 
permit it to perplex and burden our conscience, 
to become an entanglement and a snare. The 
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ecclesiastic may cry, ‘“Whatsoever things are 
canonical, liturgical, ceremonial, think on these 
things”; but He who walks amid the golden 
candlesticks cries, “ Whatsoever things are just, 
true, pure, and kindly, think on these things; 
and I will put upon you none other burden.” 

III. The text suggests much touching the burden 
of ure: “I will put upon you none other burden.” 
Such a promise surely indicates the mindfulness of 
God in all the discipline of life. 

There is the burden of duty. God will not give 
to any of His people a larger measure of duty 
than they can fairly overtake; He will not give 
to the man with one talent the task belonging 
to the man with two, or to the man with two 
the task that appertains to more richly gifted 
natures. Much has recently been written about 
overtasking the working classes. We are told 
of tramcar-conductors and signalmen being kept 
on the stretch for fourteen and sixteen hours; 
and the sweating system is indignantly denounced 
because of the excessive, unrequited toil of unfortu- 
nate men and women. But surely the fashion of 
God’s government is not on this wise. He is not 
the “hard man” who grinds to powder those who 
serve Him; He knows us altogether; He tenderly 
loves us; and having measured out our sufficient 
task, He will put upon us none other burden. But 
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some complain: “As a matter of fact, are we 
not overweighted? Is not human life generally 
too intense, too crowded, too burdensome?” 
Perhaps this is so; but there are two questions we 
may put to ourselves. How far do we overweight 
ourselves? We do it in ignorance, in covetousness, 
in ambition, in vanity. Many would carry far 
lighter burdens if only they were more lowly, 
content, and trustful. Do we not also overweight 
one another? Through our want of thought, 
equity, and sympathy we aggravate our neighbour’s 
burden. 

Let us not live fretful lives. God will never 
stretch the line of our duty beyond the measure 
of our strength. We ought to live with the grace 
of the flowers, with the joy of the birds, with the 
freedom of wind and wave. Without question this 
is God’s ideal of human life. We are expected 
to do no more than we can do with the time 
granted us, with the tools, the material, and the 
epportunity at our disposal. We serve no Egyptian 
taskmaster who watches to double the tale of 
bricks, but a generous Lord who waits to make 
our duty our delight. 


If our love were but more simple, 
We should take Him at His word, 

And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of the Lord, 
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There is the burden of suffering. “I will put 
upon you none other burden” is here equivalent to 
“J will inflict upon you no other sufferings.” The 
burden of suffering is heavy to bear, as these Asiatic 
Churches proved ; but their Lord was with them, 
regulating and overruling all their tribulation. 
There is a reason for every burden ; none can reach 
the ideal of life and character without pressure and 
suffering. In the Crystal Palace once stood the 
section of a gigantic tree; it went right up to the 
lofty dome, and was of extraordinary proportions 
—nothing in the palace was more striking than 
this majestic growth. No one ever imagined that 
that tree grew there; trees of such girth and 
altitude do not grow under glass, sheltered from 
every breath of wind, amid the fluttering of banners, 
the sound of music, and the butterflies of fashion. 
The forest monarch grew on the Californian prairie ; 
it wrestled with countless blizzards, it was burnt 
with the fierce glows and chilled with the bitter 
snows of half a millennium, and so reached the 
fulness of its strength and the pride of its glory, 
its top touching heaven. It is thus with cha- 
racter: in conflict and painfulness we attain the 
noblest and heavenliest life. But our Master with 
His eyes of fire watches the whole refining and 
perfecting process, not permitting His children to 
be marred by overmuch sorrow. In the depths of 
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the Atlantic are minute, delicate creatures which 
continue to live in loveliness and gladness amid an 
awful darkness and pressure; and so if God puts 
an Atlantic Ocean upon us, He puts the power 
of an Atlantic Ocean into us and by wonderful 
balancings perfects that which concerneth us, 
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XXVI 
MEDIOCRITY IN RELIGION 


And Peter followed afar off.—Luxe xxii. 54, 


Tuis kind of discipleship is unseemly. Much is 

gained when a thing has been shown to be 
unseemly. It means far more than it is possible 
to express. When it is said concerning our Master, 
“It became Him,” we feel that all argument is 
dispensed with, the befittingness is the sum of 
logic. So a thing is most powerfully condemned 
when clearly seen to be misbecoming. All feel 
the unseemliness of Peter’s conduct, at once it is 
recognised as pitiful. Let us remember that such 
following of Christ is always pitiful. 

This imperfect discipleship means coldness of love. 
To speak of cold love is much like speaking of cold 
fire, and the very difficulty of giving expression to 
the idea shows how unnatural it is. There was 
love in Peter, real love, but it was a mere glimmer- 
ing spark. After our Lord’s resurrection, He said 
to Peter three times, “ Lovest thou Me?” “ Peter 
was grieved because slees unto him the third 
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time, Lovest thou Me? And he said unto Him, 
Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.” This impassioned affection, 

_ grieved because it was suspected, was as it ought 
to be; Christ is ever worthy of such a love. But 
the love of the recreant Peter was a doubtful, 
cloudy gleam. , ‘There is no place in the Christian 
life for a lukewarm heart. The love of God in 
Christ is so passing wonderful that nothing less 
than an enthusiastic response is consistent. Our 
heart ought to burn within us whenever we think 
of the cross. 

» This distant following means weakness of faith. 
“When Jesus came into the coasts of Cesarea 
Philippi, He asked His disciples, saying, Whom do 
men say that I the Son of man am? And they 
said, Some say that Thou art John the Baptist; 
some, Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets. He saith unto them, But whom say ye 
that Iam? And Simon Peter answered and said, 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
This was worthy, it was a grand and fitting burst 
of faith and loyalty; but what a sorrowful falling 
away was the following afar off! There is no place 
in Christian life for a half-and-half faith. “ And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.” 
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Nothing is becoming in the presence of this 
palpable and glorious vision but “the full assurance 
of faith.” Hesitancy and qualification are incon- 
eae and unreasonableness. 

This distant following means poverty of character. 
There was enough of the disciple about Peter to 
keep him from altogether running away, but he 
acted his part badly; he was strangely wanting in 
courage, truthfulness, and magnanimity. Feeble- 
ness of character is utterly inconsistent with the 
genius of the Christian faith. Christianity means 
such thoroughness of spirit, loftiness of life, and 
beauty of character that anything like mediocrity 
is intolerable. “The higher the nature of any work, 
the more are we offended by shortcoming in its 
execution. Thus in painting, unless the line of 
beauty is fairly reached the work provokes sarcasm ; 
there is no place for middling performance in 
sculpture, the ideal grace must be attained or the 
statuary is deeply unsatisfactory; music must be 
rendered with some show of skill, or it irritates; 
imperfection in ordinary prose is little remarked, 
but all flout a doggerel poet. In lower ranges 
of effort commonplace work is comparatively un- 
noticed; but the richer the material, the diviner 
the art, the sublimer the aim, the more intolerable 
is mediocrity. This is specially true in relation to 
Christian character. The severity with which the 
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shortcomings of Christian professors are treated is 
the result of impatience with mediocrity where 
mediocrity is most misplaced. 

There ought to be no mediocrity where Jesus 
Christ is. A faint faith, a chilled affection, a cal- 
culating service, an inconsistent life are entirely 
strange to a truly Christian spirit. Peter was 
wrong, utterly, pitifully wrong; his service of 
cowardice, ingratitude, and faithlessness was exactly 
what true service is not. We see and feel beyond 
the possibility of expression how sorrowfully false 
and unbecoming was the attitude of Peter; may 
the Spirit show us with equal clearness and force 
how utterly wrong the same attitude is in ourselves. 

The discipleship of distance is unhappy. Peter 
was exceedingly unhappy in these hours; it was 
the saddest night of his life. Following afar is 
ever sad. 

The disloyal disciple finds no happiness as he 
mixes with the world. Peter warmed his hands 
at the fire and hob-nobbed with the crowd, but it 
was all in vain. He saw pictures in the fire which 
the rabble could not see. A thousand touching, 
lofty, mysterious lights and shades of the past 
three years came and went like dissolving views, 
agitating his heart to its depths. With every play 
of the flame and crumbling of the ash he saw a 
fresh picture of his Master speaking gracious words, 
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doing deeds of exquisite kindness, standing forth 
transfigured, revealing the fulness of truth and 
grace. He saw also in the blazing brazier an 
apocalypse of a glorious king, of a conquering 
kingdom, of a splendid multitude who, having 
been faithful unto death, shared the immortal 
victory of their Lord. How could Peter with 
thoughts like these enter into the coarse fellowship 
of the mob! So Christians to-day backslide into 
the world, and vainly seek to warm their hands at 
the devil’s fire. They now know too much, have 
tasted purer pleasures, enjoyed worthier fellow- 
ship, and it is impossible that they should again 
enter into vain levities or brutal delights. As the 
lukewarm follower of Christ cannot any longer 
enjoy the things of the carnal life, so he finds but 
faint pleasure in God’s Church. Only true-hearted 
consecrated ones know the deep, full blessedness 
of discipleship. Inexplicable wretchedness accom- 
panies any attempted compromise between the 
higher and lower worlds. 

A while ago we heard a Christian man com- 
plain that he was “living on the north-east side 
of his religion.” We al] know that starved, bleak, 
desolate aspect. Many live on that side. It is of 
no avail to require from them a song, they do little 
singing, their harps are mostly on the willows. 
If you inquire about their faith and hope, they 
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tearfully respond: “I shall one day fall by the 
hand of the enemy.” Ask about the sanctuary, 
and they forthwith bewail the poverty of the 
pulpit. Ask for their co-operation in the interests 
of Christ’s Church, and they whine or snarl a denial. 
Ask them to support some gracious enterprise and 
they turn upon you, “I am always giving.” But 
how delightful to live on the bright side of our 
religion! They sing there gaily. They bear 
radiant testimonies. Most gladly do their feet 
stand within the gates of Zion. They find the 
word of God sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb. It is their chief joy to render service to 
God’s cause. And if you solicit a subscription 
they wonder that you did not call before, and 
hope that you will soon call again. South, due 
south. The difference in experience is immense 
between a life of partial devotion and a life fully 
yielded to the glory of God. Language cannot 
describe the contrast. To follow Christ at all 
brings into the soul lights and flowers never known 
in the winter of our godless discontent, but in the 
hour in which we become wholly His the light 
of the moon is as the light of the sun, and the 
light of the sun sevenfold as the light of seven 
days. Get to the south side of your faith—the 
sunny side, the side of the palm-tree, of the bird 
music, of the green pasture, of the blushing cluster, 
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of the soft blue heaven; in other words, get close 
to the Saviour, and your joy shall overflow. 

A poet admonishes us to open our heart “to the 
full noon of nature.” I pray you open your heart 
to the full noon of Jesus Christ. Take in all His 
beauty and His grace, all His holiness, truth, and 
love. Thorough disciples know what blessedness 
means. “Distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and that is true of certain things, scenes, 
and persons; the farther they are off the greater 
the enchantment, and the enchantment is complete 
when they finally disappear. But this has nothing 
to do with our Master. The more we ponder His 
words, drink in His Spirit, touch His raiment, look 
into His face, catch His whisper, the more precious 
does He become to us, the more complete our life 
and felicity. 

This distant discipleship is unsafe. Following 
afar did not answer well with Peter—it slid from 
bad to worse. St. Matthew gives the three denials 
thus. “I know not what thou sayest.” The 
second repudiation was with an oath: “I do not 
know the man.” The final disowning was with 
cursing and swearing: “I know not the man.” A 


” downward career. Oh, let us beware of this follow- 


ing afar! The masterstroke of the enemy is to 
detach us from Christ. Keeping close to Him we 
have power over sin, the wicked one touches us not. 
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Not all the powers of hell can fright 
A soul that walks with Christ in light, 
He walks and cannot fall; 
Clearly he sees, and wins his way, 
Shining unto the perfect day, 
And more than conquers all, 


With a little coolness, a breach of extreme 
minuteness, danger begins, and, too often, it ends 
with apostasy. “Remember what Amalek did 
unto thee by the way, when ye were come forth 
out of Egypt; how he met thee by the way, and 
smote the hindmost of thee, even all that were 
feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint and 
weary’ (Deut. xxv. 17, 18). And again we read: 
* And Joshua said, Stay ye not, but pursue after 
your enemies, and smite the hindmost of them; 
suffer them not to enter into their cities” (Josh. 
x. 19). Poor hindmost! The feeble, careless, and 
laggard fell ready victims to the pursuers. And so 
now. The devil cuts off the stragglers. 

The first thing to be afraid of is not violent, 
palpable sin; we must be afraid of dulness, slow- 
ness, heartlessness: this is the fatal insinuating 
mood that makes all wickedness and woe possible, 
for none of us know how bad we are when once 
separated from our Lord. 


Jesus takes up all the room 
In a believing heart, 
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This is the secret of the whole matter. No 
mediocrity is there. Fulness of love and faith 
mean the utmost comeliness of character. No 
unhappiness is there. There can be no discontent 
where Christ is all in all, as there can be no 
darkness where the sun is. No peril is there. 
No place for self, passion, world, or devil. We 
cannot trust ourselves out of Christ’s sight, but 
may hope for everything sunning ourselves in the 
light of His face, 
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of the smallest gifts of rational life? Those least 3 
_endowed are splendidly endowed. H . 
v _ Some gifts are great in themselves. Who can ~.) - ~* 
express the mysterious preciousness and dignity “\, aS 


of the gifts of the soul? Memory, imagination, 
conscience, feeling, will, these in the smallest 
measure are wonderfully precious. The possession 
of these imperial faculties raises us immeasurably 
above the unconscious universe, however grand that 


universe may be; immeasurably above all irrational \ 
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creatures, no matter how strong, swift, or splendid 
those creatures may be. Mental and moral powers 
even in their lowest expression have a value quite 
mysterious. 

Other gifts are great instrumentally. The 
members of the body, physical strength, language, 
culture, wealth, social position, personal influence, 
these and similar endowments are gifts of im- 
mense value even in their humblest form or 
degree. 

And in reckoning our natural gifts we must 
estimate them as raised, enlarged, and strengthened 
by the Spirit of God. We possess no longer the 
supernatural gifts which distinguished the primitive 
Church, but the Spirit of God is still with us ta 
quicken and sublime our native powers and ree 
sources. And can any gifts be called small when 
they have been touched, hallowed, energised by 
the Spirit of God? The divine Spirit gives the 
- dullest intellect strange brightness, fires stammering 
lips, makes the weak as David, and the house of 
David as the angel of Jehovah. 

The world is always glorifying its great men. 
According to its estimate the great men are every- 
thing and do everything. They build the palaces, 
win the battles, write the songs, electrify the crowd, 
paint the pictures, rule the nations, make and 
unmake the world. The great men are the men, 
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and the rest are of little consequence. In the 
Church of Christ we are taught another lesson. 
We discover the greatness of the least, the strength 
of the feeble, the wealth of the poor, the service- 
ableness of the commonplace. The Church of God 
is the paradise of mediocrity; it discovers the 
dignity of the least, it evokes the talents of the 
ungifted, it makes the world honour not only 
burning and shining lights, but the dimmest gleam 
of the vital spark. And in the Church of Christ 
we are not only taught how essentially great is the 
least, we are taught also what great things the 
lowliest can do for God’s*gloryeand human good. 
Substantially the world has been upbuilt by the 
faithful service of commonplace people. Do not 
despise yourself because you are dull, slow, poor, 
or undistinguished. In the parable it was the man 
with one talent whom our Lord represents as 
unfaithful, to teach us that such are under special 
temptation to undervalue themselves. Greatly 
gifted men are tempted to vanity; respectably 
gifted people have generally a sufficient sense of 
personal importance; but the slightly gifted soul 
is specially tempted to despise itself and its mission. 
Take care that you do not yield to that temptation. 
The mediocre are magnificent ; the dimmest image 
of God is brighter than the sun, the lowest gift of 
reason is beyond the grandeur of worlds, the 
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narrowest mission of any human life as wide as 
eternity. 
How great the weakest child of Thine! 


His meanest task is all divine, 
And kings and priests Thy servants are, 


IJ. THe GREATER GIFTS OF LIFE ARE SMALL, The 
lord in the parable says to the servant who has 
made the five talents ten: “ Thou hast been faithful 
in a few things.” We should not have wondered so 
much if this had been said of the servant with one 
talent, but think of what it suggests said to a 
man with five! These ten-talented men are the 
splendidly gifted men, the great souls at whom 
we wonder, “the dear, immortal few.” How 
marvellous these extraordinary men seem! The 
grandeur of their conceptions, the sublimity of 
their heroism, the skill of their execution, the 
eloquence of their utterance astonish us. We 
bind their writings in morocco and gold; we go 
thousands of miles to see the domes they hung in 
the air; crowds stand through centuries gazing in 
dumb wonder at the canvas they touched into 
glory. Nay, we treasure the very fragments of 
their glorious work. Their table-talk we garner, 
the scratch of their pen, their hasty pencil-sketch ; 
we preserve the house in which their birth happened, 
we cover with marble their ashes. Their originality, 
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daring, masterly ease, the glory of their work, the 
immortality of everything they touched, we wonder 
at it all, we mark their footprints with reverence. 
They were the great mountains, bathed with the 
gold and glory of the upper air, whilst we are on 
the level plain or in the obscure valley ; they were 
seas full of mystery, music, and treasure, whilst we 
are village streams going softly. These great men 
made nations, shook nations, illuminated nations, 
made nations proud and happy, and when they 
died it was like a sunset. 
Yet their endowments are the “few things.” 


rs 
Ky What a glimpse this gives into the grandeur of 


the future! This world is not God’s best world, 


| this life not man’s highest life; the things of the 


present are not the final things, not the grandest. 
The beauty of Absalom was an eyesore; the know- 
ledge of Lord Bacon alphabetical; the imagina- 
tion of Shakespeare a spark of nature’s fire; the 
sculptures of Michael Angelo a schoolboy’s effigies 
in snow; Newton was a child with a few pebbles; 
the sceptre of Czsar was a reed; the music of 
Handel, as Emerson says, “ chiefly of the tin kettle 


| order.” All the grandest gifts of the body, the 


mind, the heart, all the supreme gifts of strength, 
beauty, wisdom, skill, goodness, and service, all 
these our Saviour declares are but “few things.” 
We have talked about apes until it is hard to 
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believe in the intrinsic dignity of our nature, in 
our high and holy calling. We are wrong. God 
only knows what the possibilities of human nature 
are, what the “many mansions” signify, what is 
meant by “many talents,” “many cities,” “many 
things.” Unto the angels God hath not put in 
subjection the kingdom of the future, but He hath 
put all things under our feet, and already we see 
Jesus clothed with glory and honour, and if we are 
faithful He will make us sharers of His supreme 
glory and joy. 

III. Upon THE FAITHFUL USE OF OUR GIFTS, 
WHETHER THOSE GIFTS BE GREAT OR SMALL, DEPENDS 
OUR REALISATION OF THE GREATEST. The neglect 
of our gifts implies their utter extinction. We 
see this in the story of the unfaithful servant. 
He buried his talent, and lost it. And there 
is no unrighteousness in this doom. All we 
have is the gift of God; He asks only for what 
He gave; and He will require it only in due 
season. He is no “hard Master”—He is just, 
generous, magnanimous. Life may sometimes 
seem hard, its conditions unfair, its claims excessive 
and impossible, but that is only whilst we are 
slothful ; at the bottom life is just, God is gracious, 
the best is possible, and when we are faithful we 
feel it to be so. Alas, if we are faithless! How 
truly awful to be stripped of all the glorious gifts 
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and possibilities of life and cast into darkness! We 
see this foreshadowed in the animal world in the 
parasite that by inaction loses its eyes, wings, feet, 
its shape, strength, and splendour. We see this 
among men who through laziness and sensuality 
destroy their fine instincts and faculties and who 
become like the beasts which perish. 

But how glorious if we are faithful to life’s gifts 
and opportunities ! 

Our gifts shall be increased. 'The one gift becomes 
two, the five become ten. Industry multiplies and 
perfects our powers. Faithfulness means growth of 

capacity. And this shall go on for ever. 

“Our condition shall be exalted. Weare “servants” 
now, but God will exalt us into “rulers.” He 
made us rulers in the beginning, setting us over 
the work of His hands. That position we failed 
to sustain, our sceptre was broken, and we made 
ourselves slaves. God’s grace in Christ makes us 
once more His servants, and eventually shall make 
us kings and priests. “ Know ye not the saints 
shall rule the world?” 

Our joy shall be perfected. “Enter into the joy 
of thy Lord.” Christ makes faithful men happy 
here, and in the fulness of time gives them the 
fulness of joy. 

Let. us be faithful.. “Went and traded with 
the same.” Life is not a picnic; it is a market, 
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an exchange, a field of enterprise. Trading 
means care, self-denial, industry, bravery, patience, 
| perseverance ; it means the bending of the whole 
_ soul to a serious undertaking. _“ Faithful,” that is 
| the word. Not success, greatness, victory, only 
- faithfulness. 

How truly grand, whenever the end comes, to 
feel that life’s work has been faithfully done! In 
one of the churches of Milan are some beautiful 
frescoes by a young artist named Sala, who, as his 
health was rapidly declining, had himself carried to 
the church that he might look upon the work that 
he was about to leave; as he cast the farewell 
glance he was heard to whisper, “That will do, 
that will do.” Is there anything more satisfactory 
than that when we come to review our life? Yes, 
just one thing, that the Master shall say, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 


anit 
MISTAKEN LONGINGS 


And I said, Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I fly away, and be at rest.—Ps. lv. 6. 


Tus is an expression which escaped the psalmist 
in a moment of excitement and trial. “And I 
said.” This is apologetic. It was an expression 
that he did not care to repeat. We are all familiar 
with the mood of the text. There are times 
when the sicknesses and infirmities of the body 
oppress us, when we are disquieted by the cares 
of life, embittered by disappointment, baffled and 
dispirited by spiritual conflicts, grieved by the sins 
and miseries of society, until at last we wish that 
it were over and that we were well out of it. 
Weary of the tossing ship we look longingly to 
the spicy shores; weary of the stormy wind and 
tempest we covet a nest in a sheltered spot. A 
cry like that of the text may be forgiven; but 
the mood it expresses is not one to be encouraged. 
It ignores several great and precious truths. 

I, It is based on the mistake THAT REST IS FOUND 
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IN A PLACE, WHEREAS REST IS FOUND INASTATE, “ Fly 
away,” change the locality, and all will be well. 
Now, the teaching of revelation is altogether con- 
tradictory to this idea of finding peace in a locality. 
It teaches that rest is not found in a place, but in 
a state, in a certain faith, disposition, and principle 
of the soul. We are to expect peace in perfection 
of character and life; in purity of heart and con- 
science, in love, righteousness, and hope. In a 
word, we find peace in purity and strength of 
soul, and Christ alone gives this perfection. I am 
glad that it is so, or I do not know what we should 
do. “Oh that I had the wings of a dove! for 
then would I fly away, and be at rest.” If you had 
the wings of a dove, where would you fly? When 
a dove is thrown into the air, it usually wheels 
round many times before it determines the direction 
it will follow; and if you were tossed into the sky, 
how often would you circle round before you 
determined the direction? Where would you fly? 
East? West? North? South? No, nowhere 
on this planet is there any enchanted spot. No, 
you say, I would make my nest among the 
stars. The outlook is no better. If you take 
the astronomic glass and search the sky, there 
is no more quiet spot in the sky than here. 
The gentle moon is torn by lunarquakes, the 
bright sun is swept by awful storms, the serene 
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stars are subject to change and eclipse. “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation, but in Me peace.” 
What we cannot find in any place we find in Christ 
and in what He gives. In His love, power, and 
purity we realise profound repose, even in a 
universe of storm. It is perfectly calm at the 
centre of the whirlwind; Jesus is the centre of 
the whirlwind of life, and whilst philosophies, 
fortunes, thrones, stars, and suns are being driven 
as the chaff of the summer threshing-floor, in Christ 
at the centre is peace. We do not want the 
“wings of a dove”’ to fly away, but rather the wings 
of faith and love to carry us closer to Christ; we 
want to be more like Him, and then we shall 
triumph in trouble as the sea-bird rides on the 
wave. “Get a bright, happy place,’ says the 
world, “and you shall be bright; make your nest 
in a green tree and sing.” I say to you, Drink 
in the spirit of the Master; share His purity and 
strength ; go about doing good as He did; live 
in fellowship with God as He did; live quite on 
the verge of heaven as He did; and you shall find 
the peace that passeth understanding. 

II. The mood expressed in the text is wrong, as 
it OVERLOOKS THE FACT THAT THE DISCIPLINE OF THE 
STORM IS ESSENTIAL TO Us. We long to nestle in some 
palm-grove and coo away our life in indolence and 


ease; but would this be well? We know it would 
SERIES II. 14 
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not, for we are here to be made perfect, “ perfect 
through suffering.’ The greatest sorrow in life 
for beings like ourselves would be to have no 
sorrow. Storms are necessary to set us right. 
These terrible buffetings feelingly persuade us what 
we are. They awaken us from vain dreams, and 
drive us to the true hiding-place. “ Before I was 
afflicted I went astray, but now I keep Thy statutes.” 
And storms are necessary to keep us right. The 
best of men are endangered in a belt of calm. 
Some precious stones lose their sparkle if long 
exposed to the sun, and the Lord’s jewels easily 
lose their lustre in long-continued sunshine. We 
like the sun—it is pleasant to scintillate—but the 
gloom is often necessary to the preservation and 
increase of our lustre. Out of these sorrows and 
crosses come “ the peaceable fruits of righteousness ” 
and the “eternal weight of glory.” The schoolboy 
longs to forsake the dreary school; he looks forth 
from the schoolroom windows upon the bees, the 
blooms, the butterflies, and cries over his dog’s- 
eared lesson-book, his much-rubbed slate, his pain- 
ful grammar, his hard, loveless tasks, and wishes 
he could escape to the glorious fields. It is better, 
however, that he should be kept to the unwelcome 
desk, the bitter book, the dreary school; they are 
making a man of him. So we look forth to the 
world beyond—look out of the schoolroom windows 
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and long for the fields where everlasting spring 
abides and never-withering flowers. But it is 
better to be content, to learn our lessons; and one 
of these days our Father will send an elder brother 
to fetch us home, and we shall go hence to take 
our place with the “spirits of just men made 
perfect.” Seek not to fly from trial, the tempest 
brings treasure in its darkened bosom and healing 
in its fiery wings. 

III. The sentiment of the text is mistaken, as it 
BREATHES THE SPIRIT OF MISTRUST AND COWARDICE. 
“Qh that I had wings.” This is the expression of 
faithlessness. He is ready to assume that God 
would not, or could not, sustain him, and therefore 
he wished torun away. But He can sustain us, and 
He will sustain us; let us therefore claim His help 
and salvation. The Puritan said, “ David should 
have prayed for the strength of an ox to bear his 
troubles, not for the wings of a dove to fly away 
from them.” Yes, that is the truth. We want 
more strength. And He can giveit. He “is able 
to make you stand.” He can give the strength 
we need—all the strength, and make us to triumph. 
What shall you do? “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength. They shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.” Eagle’s 
wings—these are the pinions we need; mastery of 
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difficulty, joy in difficulty, difficulty conducting to 
glory. Eagle’s wings—it means that we can battle 
with the storm; it means joy in the storm, for the 
eagle exults in the very fury of the elements; it 
means power to rise above the storm; out of dark- 
ness into light. Ail this God can give, and will. 
“Trust in Him at all times; ye people, pour out 
your heart before Him: God is a refuge for us.” 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear, 
though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; 
though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling 
thereof.” “Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.” Wait upon the Lord, and 
He will make you always to triumph. “Should 
such a man as I flee?” “Such a man as I.” 
A man of God; a man circled about with horses 
of fire and chariots of fire; a man whom God 
has promised never to forsake; the heir of all 
the promises; hidden in the pavilion of the Most 
High? Never. “Cast thy burden upon the Lord, 
and He shall sustain thee.” Out of weakness 
you shall wax strong, and put to flight the army 
of the aliens. 
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IV. The expression in the text is LACKING IN 
RIGHT VIEWS OF THE FUTURE. 

1. It lacks a right view of the requirements of the 
future. It bespeaks discontent with earth, only 
we may be tired of earth long before we are fit 
for heaven. “It is enough, let me die,” say short- 
sighted men; but God says it is enough only when 
He sees that we are fit and ripe for a better world. 
Many a man black as a raven asks for the wings 
of a dove. Stay until you are as white as a dove, 
and wings will soon shoot after that. God bids us 
remain here until we are fit to see His face, and 
until we attain this meetness He chastens us 
with unrequited toil, blighted hopes, grinding cares, 
bitter pains and sorrows. 

2. It lacks a right view of the grandeur of the 
future. The “wings of a dove.” A pretty image 
for a minor poet, but one that altogether misses 
the greatness of our nature and destiny. We do 
not belong to the two-winged order. To what 
order do we belong? The six-winged. “Each 
one had six wings; with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain 
he did fly.” These are our kinsmen. God would 
not take infinite pains with us if we were not so 
great. The greatness of our trial, that we are 
lifted to such heights, plunged to such depths; 
the manifoldness of our trial, that we are troubled 
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on every side ;—alike indicate our mysterious great- 
ness, our sufferings declare the essential magnifi- 
cence of our nature and destiny. Do not ask for 
the wings of a dove to fly away; ask for the eyes 
of vision and hope, the arms of faith, the feet of 
obedience, be patient until God has perfected 
every golden feather of your six wings, and you 
will have a fine flight then. He has not created 
us for superficial perishing comfort, but for the 
vision of His face and for pleasures which are for 
evermore. 
I saw an eagle with closed eyes, 
A captive in his own dominions; 


His high cage open to the skies, 
But with no room for play of pinions. 


Beneath him two right happy doves 
Ceased not to murmur, bill and coo, 
And never wearied of the loves 
They knew so well, yet found so new, 


The king-bird held his haughty air, 
But now and then just half relented 
To look with pity on a pair 
Whom such a trifle kept contented. 
—Henri Cazaus. 


XXIX 
BLUE DISTANCES 


As it were the body of heaven in his clearness, —Exop. xxiv. 10. 


From the very opening of life we are charmed with 
hope-bespangled dreams. In riper years we think 
childhood, with its exuberance of life, its freshness 
of feeling, its wonder and joy, the region of 
sweetest blue; but childhood thinks its flowers 
weeds, its sunshine dim, and eagerly anticipates 
the freedom and blessedness of maturer life. The 
schoolboy watches with envy the entrance of his 
senior companion upon the business career. The 
young man and virgin fancy-free are filled with 
strange rapture as they look into a future glow- 
ing with radiant hues. Fairly started on the life 
of manhood and womanhood, we dream brilliant 
dreams of commercial success and domestic felicity. 
Middle life attained, we see again the “blue dis- 
tance,’ and think that when our fortune is com- 
plete and our children settled we shall keenly 
enjoy the serene sunset. 

It is a favourite speculation of mine,” wrote 
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Dr. Chalmers, “that if spared to sixty we then 
enter on the seventh decade of human life, and 
that this, if possible, should be turned into the 
Sabbath of our earthly pilgrimage and spent 
sabbatically, as if on the shores of an eternal 
world, or in the outer courts as it were of the 
temple that is above, the tabernacle in heaven. 
What enamours me all the more of this idea is the 
retrospect of my mother’s widowhood. I long, if 
God should spare me, for such an old age as she 
enjoyed, spent as if at the gate of heaven, and with 
such a fund of inward peace and hope as made her 
nine years’ widowhood a perfect feast and fore- 
taste of the blessedness that awaits the righteous.” 

So from dusty highways, smoke of battle, black- 
ness of tempest, we cast longing glances at the 
violet horizon and refreshing. colours of the even- 
tide. And to the Christian, beyond all terrestrial 
expectations, stretches a whole sky of pure, storm- 
less blue ; when things are bright here that glory 
beyond makes them still brighter, when things are 
dark that glory turns “the shadow of death” into 
“the morning.” The “blue distances” play a 
great part in this human life of ours; our world 
seems like Washington, “a city of magnificent 
distances.” 

And yet to what a large extent these hopes are 
doomed to frustration! The sanguine boy soon 
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finds the world of business a scene of hardship and 
discipline ; instead of a larger liberty, it means 
restriction and toilsomeness. The marriage-bells 
are sweet,—“ what a world of happiness their 
melody foretells,’—and yet very often and very 
soon dark threads are shot through the white 
raiment, the orange blossoms bear fruits of sorrow, 
the music dies into a painful silence or is drowned in 
bitter weeping. And how rarely is the cherished 
hope of a tranquil age fulfilled! Chalmers’ 
“favourite speculation” found no fulfilment—the 
serene old age “quite in the verge of heaven” was 
a blue distance he never reached ; his later years 
were filled with anxiety and stress, and in the 
midst of the tempest he passed away. And it is 
thus with the overwhelming majority of people— 
they die without realising the tantalising vision 
of leisure and rest. 

Now, if all through life we are thus duped 
by the blue distance, may we not once more be 
cheated by the most distant blue—the sweet 
sky that stretches so alluringly beyond the 
grave? Balked so many times, may we not be 
balked once more? Having proved so often like 
children running after the rainbow, may not the 
Apocalyptic rainbow be the final mockery? If 
leaving school for the world spoiled so many 
fairy tales, may not the ending of this terrestrial 
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education, as we.count it, spoil a good deal more 
poetry? Ifthe white funeral of the single life” 
fails so frequently of a glorious resurrection to years 
of beauty and sunshine, may not the black funeral 
of the human life leave us mocked again? If the 
hope of light at eventide is disappointed, may we 
not also wait in vain for the rising of the orb of 
immortality ? After such a succession of illusions, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that the blue 
distance of the prophet and apostle is the greatest 
illusion of all? 

Here, however, is the point—so far as we live 
true lives we are not cheated by the blue distance, 
but find rather that it beckons to something better 
than our dream. If we propose to ourselves false 
ideals, the day of bitter disenchantment will cer- 
tainly come, and we shall sigh : 


But the ways are dark, and the days are dreary, 
And the dreams of youth are but dust in age, 
And the heart gets hardened and the hands grow weary. 


But proposing to ourselves worthy aims, the 
luminous azure which lured from afar shall not 
darken as we near it—on the contrary, with glad 
wonder we shall find larger constellations, mellower 
skies. As the visions of earlier years perish we 
find that they lead to something better than 
themselves. A life of successive disappointments 
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grows in the clearer vision and richer possession 
of what is true, deep, and abiding. The sorrows of 
human love lead us to deeper acquaintance with 
the Eternal Love; the fading of earthly beauty 
fixes our thought desiringly on intellectual and 
moral perfection and grace ; the failure of physical 
strength makes us conscious of a diviner strength 
that has grown up within; and failing to secure 
worldly wealth, or having secured it and found that 
it is not what we thought it to be, we become 
increasingly appreciative of those treasures of the 
spirit which moth and rust do not corrupt and 
which no thief can steal. There have been two 
dispensations in the history of the world — the 
dispensation of symbols, and the dispensation of 
spiritualities : so is it again in the history of every 
true life—there is the dispensation of symbols, 
types and shadows in which we think much 
of the world’s forms and fashions, and expect 
much from them; then this carnal dispensa- 
tion breaks up, vanishes, and the dispensation 
of spiritualities commences, in which the man 
lays hold of a higher order of ideas and lives 
in them, finding such ideas far nobler than 
the elementary symbols by which they were in- 
troduced. We do not reach that which allured 
and enamoured, but find within ourselves some- 
thing infinitely better. The illusions are amply 
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justified because they have not cheated us, only 
given us wealth, strength, gladness, beyond our 
hope. The child seems mocked by the vanishing 
rainbow it sought to clasp, but looking over the 
landscape refreshed by the shower, behold the rain- 
bow is incarnate in gay flowers, motley leaves, and 
painted fruits; so we seem mocked by many 
melting hopes, but in the enrichment and enlarge- 
ment of our deepest life we find our glowing 
dreams realised, more than realised, in an ever- 
lasting inheritance. 

The celestial blue beyond this clouded life shall 
not betray us. “Hope maketh not ashamed.” 
Beyond the grave we may not find what we expect 
to find—that will be in strict analogy with our 
present experience; our imagination is full of 
images which doubtless hold only distant corre- 
spondence with the eternal realities ; revelation can 
give only “the example and shadow of heavenly 
things.” But as in all this mortal life we are never 
played false so long as we live truly, ever finding 
the prize beyond the promise, shall it not be thus 
once more in the life beyond? Shall we not find 
again that our God magnifies Himself above all His 
name? The covenant-keeping One is never worse, 
but ever better than His promise, and He shall not 
foil us at the last. ‘ Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
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be: but we know that, when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is.” 


I lose the hope of the Ideal I saw, 
My dream of what should be, 

I strive each day, yet doth it more and more 
Grow hopeless unto me. 


Each step but leaves me farther from my prize, 
The while its lovely light 

Draws towards it all the yearning of my eyes, 
From out the denser night. 


1 have not strength to be the whole I would, 
I am not as I dreamed, 

I cannot do what once I thought I could, 
Nor be what once I seemed. 


If my Ideal be false, show me the true, 
Thy purpose, Lord, for me: 

But if mine be Thine own, O lead me through 
All this to it and Thee! 


If mine be Thine, Thine mine, bend Thou my will, 
How far soe’er it seem 

From touch or grasp, that I pursue it still, 
And know it not a dream. 


XXX 
THE LAST SANDS 


Be thou watchful, and stablish the things that remain, 
which were ready to die: for I have found no works of thine 
fulfilled before My God.—Rev. iii. 2 (R.v.). 


In the preceding verse we read of this Church at 
Sardis: “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and 
thou art dead.” Many in that communion, despite 
their professions, were really dead. In the fourth 
verse we read: “But thou hast a few names in 
Sardis which did not defile their garments; and 
they shall walk with Me in white: for they are 
worthy.” But in the passage before us we read 
of an intermediate class; they were not exactly dead 
or alive, they were ready to die, they were in that 
miserable, hesitating condition popularly known as 
being “ dead alive.” 

I. We briefly DENoTE THE sTATE DESCRIBED BY 
our Lorp. “The things that remain, which were 
ready to die.” Those of whom He spoke had lost 
the depth and force of spiritual life, and all their 
graces were drooping. ee faith was no longer 
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vivid, realising, constraining; their once glowing 
love had died away to the final spark; they had 
been defiled by the sensuality of the times; their 
moral qualities had suffered, and they no longer 
displayed the power and loveliness of the Christian 
graces. Precious things existed still in some form 
and measure, but they were nigh dissolution. 

“Ready to die.” It is a sad condition. The 
Christian graces have nothing in common with 
death. They ought ever to be allied with en- 
thusiasm, ecstasy, power, triumph, to carry with 
them all the signs of fulness of life. To see 
these flowers and fruits of paradise nipped, 
withered, sickly, perishing, is altogether unnatural 
and grievous. 

It is a perilous condition. What stands half-way 
down to death may easily drop the other half. 
People physically infirm are, as everybody knows, 
in a most precarious state. A breath of wind, a 
sprinkle of wet, a change of weather, a slip, jerk, 
or cough, may finish them. This is not a good 
world for “things ready to die”; it is far too 
severe and unsparing. It soon goes hard with 
sickly people and sickly graces. Our principles 
and virtues demand depth and vigour if they are 
to stand the storm of trial, the hailstones of perse- 
cution, the drought of prosperity, the frost of 
hardship, the caterpillar and palmer-worm of 
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temptation. Otherwise they stand in jeopardy 
every hour. 

It is a guilty condition. To be an invalid in 
body is generally a simple misfortune; but soul 
sickness verging on the grave is a fatal fault. To 
let down our divine life, to lose the moral glory 
and fruitfulness which were once delightfully 
ours, verges upon the unpardonable sin. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the guilty and dangerous 
condition of those who are in peril of falling away 
from Christ is depicted in the darkest colours. 
“For the earth which drinketh in the rain that 
cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet 
for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing 
from God; but that which beareth thorns and 
briars is rejected, and is nigh unto cursing ; whose 
end is to be burned.” We cannot reject the grace 
of God and all that it means without sounding 
the deepest depths of misery and despair. The 
apostate saint is the blackest of the black brother- 
hood of the unsaved. The rotting lily is viler than 
the most noxious weed, and the bitterest burning 
shall be that of the thorns and briars which were 
once slips of the rose of Sharon nourished by the 
dew and rain of heaven. 

II, But whilst much is sad and stern in the 
address of Christ to these dying souls, rr BREATHES 
A WONDERFUL SUGGESTION oF Hope. The whole of 
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the message to Sardis is touched with deep dis- 
appointment and sorrowfulness; but its severest 
rebuke expresses tenderness, and in all its mis- 
giving there is an element of hope. 

Christ does not give them up. His first words 
of alarm and admonition imply the thought of 
recovery. It is a call to repentance and effort. 
“Be thou watchful, and stablish the things that 
remain.” Spiritually speaking, we may be very 
near death, every sign of it may be detected in 
our coldness and faithlessness ; yet Christ still sees 
hope, and can save to the uttermost. A while 
ago the papers related how a distinguished man 
lay at the point of death. His friends gathered 
about him; his breath was growing shorter and 
shorter; at last it seemed absolutely to stop. The 
hand was put upon the heart; there was no motion 
there. The glass was held before the lips, and 
there was no dew upon it. Manifestly he was 
gone. Then a skilful physician applied extreme 
remedies; moved the lungs by mechanical means, 
applied electricity ; and presently the heart of the 
patient began to beat, the lungs to act again, and 
the semi-dying man breathed the breath of life. 
Christ is the most skilful of physicians when the 
very worst has come to the very worst. “Jairus 
fell at His feet, and besought Him greatly, saying, 
My little daughter lieth at the point of death.” 

SERIES II. 15 
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And the nobleman’s son at Capernaum was “at the 
point of death.” Christ is truly great at this crisis 
in the spiritual history of men; He is wonderful in 
His treatment of souls fluttering at this awful 
point. He can melt our hardness, fire our cold- 
ness, restore our failing sense of heavenly things 
when it might seem impossible. His voice reaches 
us in our deep, gathering unconsciousness; His 
love holds alive the vital spark; His Spirit causes 
our heart to throb again with the pulses of His 
own life. Brother, ready to die, almost gone, 
Christ hopes for thee! Let the blessed thought 
inspire to renewed effort and consecration. He 
shall not break the bruised reed; He shall not 
quench the smoking flax. 

We must not give one another up. The strong 
and faithful souls in Sardis are to cherish to the 
very last the faltering, failing ones. We must not 
lightly leave those whose spiritual state seems the 
most desperate. We sometimes hear a Christian - 
brother say of another: I used to talk to him, to 
call upon him, to help and encourage him, but I 
have given him up. We must go a very long way 
before we come to that conclusion. Everyone 
thinks by the appearance of the body just recovered 
from the river that the man is dead; but, covered 
with ooze, the foam on his lips, his face ghastly, 
his form rigid, still the brave, sympathetic rescuers 
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chafe his limbs, apply warmth, pour in cordials, and 
often are gladdened to see the colour come back, 
the eyes open, the lips speak. So it is with the 
frozen sleeper rescued from the snowdrift. There 
is no certain test of physical death; we cannot be 
sure when the vital spark is extinct : much less can 
we say when a soul becomes dark and numb beyond 
recovery. Much depends upon the sympathy, 
tact, faith, patience, and persistence of stronger 
souls. Refuse to believe in thy brother’s final 
backsliding, and there may yet be joy in heaven 
over the prodigal. ‘This thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again; and was lost, and is 
found.” 

We must not give ourselves up. People who are 
very ill do not readily despair of themselves; they 
continue to hope for themselves when few else will. 

We see patients wasted by disease, their colour 
gone, nerves gone, lungs gone; but they are off 
to Mentone, Davos, Madeira, Malta, South Africa, 
Australia—they lead death a lively dance round 
the world. So the most faithless among us need 
not despair even when our faithlessness has brought 
us into the utmost spiritual peril. We may have 
lost all freshness of soul, all our old sense of joyous- 
ness, our spiritual appetite, our strength and hope ; 
but the Master still bends over us in sympathy and 
succour, and the feeblest striving on our part to 
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clasp His hand will translate us from the door of 
death to the gate of heaven. 

“Ready to die” is bad enough; still, it is not 
death, the second death, In the rock we see the 
garden of the past,—ferns and palms, the scale of 
the fish, the bone of the bird, the wing of the 
butterfly remain in the ancient strata: but no 
sunshine, dew, or rain will ever make those 
petrified plants green, the fish will sport no more, 
the birds sing no more, the butterflies no more 
burn in their ancient splendour; it is altogether a 
hopeless petrifaction. But the neglected garden, 
the blighted garden, the trampled garden is not 
a fossil garden, and the Lord of the vineyard may 
yet cause the waste place to blossom as the rose 
and to bear immortal fruits. ‘“ Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 

III. War ovuGHT WE TO DO TO SECURE THE 
REVIVAL OF “THINGS READY TO DIE” ? 

1, There must be a faithful review of the painful 
past. We cannot begin a new life in mere cold 
intellectual considerations. “Let us search and 
try our ways, and turn again to the Lord. Let us 
lift up our heart with our hands unto God in the 
heavens.” We must recall the pure and majestic 
law that we have so wilfully and foully broken; 
we must think of that good and perfect and 
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acceptable will of God that we so lightly denied ; 
we must repeat the penitence so pathetically and 
powerfully expressed in the 51st Psalm. Unless 
the Spirit of God first work in us this vivid, bitter 
sense of disobedience, disloyalty, and shame in the 
presence of the righteous God, there is little hope 
of any profound and lasting amendment. We must 
feel the reality and grievousness of our fall if we 
are again to stand upon our feet. The process of 
degeneracy induces us to think very lightly of 
sin, and it is essential that we once more feel 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and that we are 
deeply humbled in the sight of the holy God. It 
is only as we go back on this experience that there 
can be any real revival of the soul. “He putteth 
his mouth in the dust; if so be there may be 
hope.” Let us plead, then, with the penitent 
psalmist : “ Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to Thy loving-kindness : according to the multitude 
of Thy tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 
. .. For I acknowledge my transgressions: and 
my sin is ever before me. . . . Hide Thy face from 
my sins, and blot out all my iniquities. Create in 
me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.” In this godly sorrow for sin, 
the broken heart and the contrite spirit, the divine 
life begins to work in us once more; the things 
ready to die bloom again as they are quickened by 
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the tears of a heart torn with shame and grief. 
And in mourning over the law that we have trans- 
gressed let us realise the love that we have 
wronged. “And Peter went out and wept 
bitterly.” Here was the dawning of hope, the 
first movement of a vital change which was to 
reveal itself in such gracious fruits. The love of 
God is the central, eternal reality, and we need to 
be deeply convinced that in sin we have wounded 
that divine, mysterious affection so richly revealed 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. Our penitence must not 
be a regret more or less profound that we have 
acted in a foolish manner that has lowered our 
moral tone, injured our material interests, and 
disturbed our mental peace; it must be the 
affliction of a soul that is deeply convinced that 
it has wronged the Love that for our sake stooped 
to death, even the death of the cross. We must 
be occupied with the beauty of God’s holiness, 
with the greatness of His grace, rather than with 
selfish thoughts of personal safety and advantage. 
“ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in Thy sight.” These are the con- 
victions and emotions which must possess our mind 
and heart, and it is only as our conscience is 
aroused, as our face is wet with tears, as we bow 
in deep shame and contrition of spirit, that 
we may hope to feel again the life of God in 
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the soul, and to taste the powers of the world to 
come. 

2. There must be aclear and strengthened determina- 
tion to live fully for God, Everything must begin 
here. “I have found no works of thine fulfilled 
before My God.” This indicates that these 
members of the Church of Sardis were faint, 
fickle, changeful, failing to carry out their thoughts 
and impulses. The master-passion, the entire con- 
secration, the full purpose of heart, was wanting, 
and everything betrayed the fact in the lack 
of fulness, thoroughness, and persistency. Deter- 
mine once more to live fully for God, and your 
resolve shall shoot new, uplifting, transforming 
vigour through your whole character, and give 
a brighter outlook. Your purposes henceforth 
shall not be broken off, but be “ fulfilled’ before 
God. It may be that this sad decline in spiritual 
experience has been the result of permitting in 
your personal and social life things unfriendly to 
the soul. The good seed may have been choked, 
the palm and myrtle strangled, by thorns and wild 
growths of worldliness and pleasure. The garden 
wants space, atmosphere, light, cleansing and 
pruning, and certain habits, companions, and plea- 
sures are overshadowing, stifling, impoverishing, 
and destroying you. Deal with such hindrances 
promptly and resolutely; at all cost clear away 
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ruthlessly the parasites which have so nearly 
worked your ruin. “If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee... . If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from 
thee.” 

3. There must be a deepening of the spiritual life. 
The deeper rooting of our whole life in God is 
the cardinal cure of “things ready to die.” There 
is a kind of intellectual ability sometimes distin- 
guished as “imperfect genius”; it is the genius 
which conceives work in art and literature that we 
feel ought to be rich and striking, yet the per- 
formance unhappily falls short of the conception. 
It gives the idea of originality and greatness, but 
there is a feebleness, an irregularity, an incomplete- 
ness which renders the picture, poem, or statuary 
painfully disappointing and comparatively worth- 
less. A fatal lack of the divine faculty is revealed, 
and the effort that aimed so high and that in 
certain stages promised so much misses the magic 
of perfection. How much of this “imperfect 
genius” do we witness in human character and 
conduct, a painful failure in execution, a distress- 
ing meagreness and inefficacy of life, because the 
fulness of power is not there! 

4. The soul must be open to a fuller reception of 
all strengthening, stimulating, spiritual influence. No 
wonder that our graces are few and sickly when 
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we remember our neglect of them and the sparing 
way in which we have availed ourselves of God’s 
abundant grace. In London we see vans which 
supply sea-water at so much per gallon. Well, 
that is, perhaps, the best thing possible under the 
circumstances; but it is a pathetic expedient to 
take in the Atlantic Ocean by the gallon. How 
far better to stand on the seashore, to feel the 
vital breeze, to drink in the ozone at every pore, 
hear the wash of the waves among the rocks, to 
rejoice in the blue infinite whose every breath is 
healing, and to bathe every sense in beauty and 
sweetness! We have hardly kept ourselves alive 
by our meagre worship, our hurried studies of God’s 
word, our brief prayers, our occasional fellowship 
with the saints, our general half-heartedness ; but 
oh for the rest of the time to stand on the shore 
of infinite truth and grace, looking up into the 
gracious heaven, taking in the fulness of the 
blessing ! 


XXXI 
UNINVITING WORK 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after 
many days,—Eccies. xi. 1. 


Tuis passage may be regarded as an invitation to 
work of a special kind—work not likely to be 
popular, but which, nevertheless, is essential. 

1. It is a call to unappreciated work. Our bread 
is to be cast upon the waters. We are to render 
service—service that often costs much—to thankless 
people. We must be content to work when our 
work is unacknowledged, unrequited—nay, when 
it is despised. If we serve men in material things, 
indifference and ingratitude may be the return; 
but this is still more likely to be the case when 
we seek to do them the highest good. People 
appreciate gold, bread, or raiment sooner than they 
appreciate efforts to raise their mind and character. 
Much of the highest, painfullest service wrought 
for the good of men—work of brain and heart— 
is least appreciated. So many a sincere worker 
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ready to renounce his self-sacrificing work, seeing 
it is so disregarded. 

But let us remember how God’s work and gifts 
are unappreciated. The multitude crowds into the 
music-hall and gazes with rapture on some vulgar 
panorama painted in glaring ochres, whilst God’s 
bright landscapes full of perfect beauty solicit 
their eye in vain. There is a great crush in the 
public gardens to witness an exhibition of fire- 
works—small tricks in saltpetre; but the eager 
crowd turns its back on the moon walking in 
brightness and God’s heaven sown with stars, 
And men treat God’s government and grace as 
they do His handiwork, ignoring Him who is 
wonderful in counsel, excellent in working. Yet 
for all this He does not suspend His beneficent 
action; He continues His glorious and generous 
administration, whatever may be the response of 
His creatures. He makes His sun to shine upon 
the evil and the good, His rain to descend upon 
the just and the unjust, despite the thanklessness 
of the far greater portion of those who are so 
richly and undeservedly blessed. How largely the 
sublime work of the Lord Jesus is unrecognised ! 
“Where are the nine?” is a mournful question 
still on our Master’s lips. But He does not fail, 
neither is He discouraged because of the blindness 
and heartlessness of those whom He suffered to 
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redeem; He pursues the thankless with offers of 
grace and blessing. We are far too anxious about 
acknowledgments and congratulations. It is 
natural, perhaps, that we should suffer some 
sense of disappointment, but have we not con- 
siderations and motives to lift us far above such 
discontent? It is rather the gratitude than the 
apathy of men that should leave us mourning. 
Let us work in the spirit of a noble faith and 
consecration, knowing that what we give and 
suffer will be lightly esteemed among men, and 
knowing also that it will be accepted before God 
and become immortal in the life of the world. 

2. The text is a call to unobtrusive work. Seed 
sown on the waters suggests silent forms of service. 
Some seem to think that the most work is being 
done where the most noise is being made; the 
sensational and the spectacular, the action that 
strikes the imagination, is supposed to effect the 
largest results. But, after all, civilisation is not to 
any serious extent dependent upon the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and the evangelization of the world is far 
more a matter of simple, personal service than it 
is of dramatic demonstrations. Once more let us 
mark the way of the Master. In all His work there 
was an utter absence of theatricality and advertise- 
ment. Said His brethren: “If Thou do these 
things, show Thyself to the world.” How truly 
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human such a request, as if all was lost that was 
not shown! But Christ declined the tempting 
publicity. He did not make a centre of Rome, 
Athens, or Antioch; He was rarely found in 
Jerusalem; chiefly He dwelt and taught in the 
villages of a despised province; He did not strive, 
nor cry, nor lift up His voice in the street. He 
sowed the bread of heaven on dark waters so 
softly that history hardly noticed Him or His 
sowing. Did not our Lord, in following this 
course, intend to teach His people that the 
establishment of His kingdom would depend most 
of all upon modest evangelism? And, indeed, 
ever since Christ’s day His cause has chiefly 
grown out of noiseless, unobtrusive work. A 
snowflake is light and silent beyond compare, 
and it would seem impossible that such an 
ethereality should in any appreciable degree affect 
the form and aspect of the earth; yet science 
teaches that the frail crystal has effected the 
mightiest physical changes—in fact, the snow- 
flake in the Almighty hand has determined and 
sculptured continents. The history of the Christian 
Church wonderfully corresponds with geological 
history; it is the history of the snowflake, the 
demonstration of the prevailing efficacy of modest 
personal sacrifice and influence. Kings and priests, 
parliaments and councils, figure obtrusively in 
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ecclesiastical history ; but it requires little thought 
to understand that the main factor in the growth 
of the spiritual kingdom has been largely unseen 
and wholly unhistorical. That kingdom has not 
come with observation. 

Let all who softly work in hidden corners be 
assured that their work is not in vain in the Lord; 
such gifts, prayers, and efforts tell and live even 
when they make no sign. Teachers in the Sunday 
school, missionary-collectors, sick-visitors, mothers 
in the nursery, and all the great army of loving 
workers who serve without trumpet or drum and 
whose names are written in the book of life and 
nowhere else, be assured that your simple, sincere 
effort is changing the face of the world. The 
silent spark in the hidden Atlantic cable beats 
the angel flying through the midst of heaven. 
All tourists love to tell of the cataract of Niagara, 
of its thunder, foam, and rainbows; but, after all, 
cataracts like Niagara do little for the fertility of 
the world. The thousand little streams that go 
softly in the grass fill the earth with fruit and 
beauty. 

3. The text is a call to unpromising work. To 
sow the seed upon the waters looks hopeless ; little 
good seems likely to come of such toil and sacrifice. 
So work for the world’s good sometimes seems 
sadly unpromising; the giving of money, time, 
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influence, feeling, seem only like ploughing the 
sands, throwing treasure into the sea. But we 
must hope in hopeless work, or what to the 
carnal eye looks like hopeless work. The most 
unpromising ground sometimes yields the richest 
results. The finest grapes in the world are not 
grown on fat soil, but on sand deserts and barren 
shingle that would not afford nourishment to a 
patch of oats; and the lover of man not rarely 
gets his richest clusters on the most unpromising 
ground. It has often been so with the missionary. 
Who, looking at ancient Britain, would have 
thought that it would become the vineyard of 
the Lord? It is often the same with toil in the 
most dismal and forbidding circles of evangelism : 
even at the prison gate the daring worker is 
surprised by blessed success, and in the Sunday 
school the worst scholars become fruit unto God. 
It is often thus in families,—the careless, undutiful 
children turning out the parents’ strength and joy. 

De not be in haste to consider any kind of 
discouraging work useless; do not grow weary 
because of the waiting. “Cast thy bread upon the 
waters.” Some expositors think that this image 
is borrowed from sea-trading; the merchant sent 
his ship over the waters, he lost sight of it alto- 
gether, and in those days the quickest passage on 
record was unknown. Solomon had a navy, and 
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once in three years it returned, bringing gold and 
silver, apes and peacocks. The merchant of that 
period had to wait long, to scan the horizon oft, 
before he was greeted with the sight of his return- 
ing barque. So if we do good to men, it is like 
launching some precious craft on the deep, which 
at best must be long before its return gladdens 
the eye. Some of the work we do, like that indi- 
cated in these pages, seems specially doubtful, and 
calls for exceptional patience; it is not so much 
as if we sent a ship to India or China, but rather 
as if we put our heart and treasure into a fleet 
which must dare the dark and icy seas of the 
North Pole. 

But even then it shall return. “Thou shalt find 
it after many days.” Your work shall not be 
unavailing, your barque shall not be shipwrecked. 
To do any work with ardour, thoroughness, and 
perseverance we must have a strong assurance that 
it will succeed, and in the noblest work we have 
that assurance. The seed that was sown genera- 
tions ago is bearing fruit to-day, and it shall be 
so once more with the seed we sow. The ship we 
sent forth with trembling, that is never reported 
from any foreign port, that is never spoken with 
by a passing sail, that sends no message in sealed 
bottle on the waves, that is frozen fast in abysses 
of frost and darkness, shall nevertheless return, 
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bringing treasure beyond all ivory, pearls, or gold. 
On celestial cliffs we shall hail argosies that we 
fitted out and sent overstormy seas. ‘“ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord: . . . they rest 
from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” 

Let us not live selfish lives. Some of us do. 
Talk of casting our bread on the waters! We 
eat our bread and sweep up the crumbs. Let us 
do good as our Master did ; let us do good to all 
and in every way; let us do it when it tries our 
faith and feeling most severely. Every kind word, 
every unselfish act, every true prayer, tells, and 
tells deeply, abidingly. 


Who calls Thy glorious service hard? 
Who deems it not its own reward? 
Who, for its trials, counts it less 

A cause of praise and thankfulness? 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


But life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that revives and springs again ; 
And, early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest-day ! 
— WHITTIER. 


SERIES II. 16 


XXXII 
THE GIFT OF GOD 


Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life, —Joun iv, 13, 14, 


Preacuers often choose great texts and proceed 
forthwith to deliver very poor sermons; but it was 
the reverse with our Lord. His grandest sermons 
were preached from the poorest texts. It was so 
here. The unpromising incident of a woman draw- 
ing water is converted by Him into a fine illustra- 
tion of the need and the efficacy of eternal truth. 
1. Mark the spzrituality of the gift of Christ: 
“Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again.” All gratifications that partake of a worldly 
quality fail to still our deeper longings. The 
reason is not far to seek: “there is a spirit in 
man, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
them understanding”; and therefore any stream 
flowing out of the visible world fails to satisfy the 
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spirit that is in us, the spirit that we are. 
Natural things require natural treatment. We 
cannot feed the hungry with posies, quench 
thirst with clouds of glory, or clothe the naked 
with rainbows. The body demands its mess of 
pottage, and will have it despite all our fine 
poetry. Pretty nearly everybody understands 
this; but how few really understand the parallel 
truth, that our spiritual essence requires spiritual 
treatment! Physical good does not satisfy a man’s 
soul any more than intellectual truth or beauty 
meets the cravings of his body. You cannot 
feed a hungry soul with a dainty dish, enrich a 
poor soul with gold, or clothe a naked soul with 
lace and diamonds ; yet thousands are guilty of the 
foolish endeavour. Our Lord brings us the suitable 
gift; He consults the spirit that is in us and 
satiates it with the infinite refreshments of the 
divine truth and love. He feeds with immortal 
bread the hungry soul, enriches the poor in spirit 
with incorruptible treasure of power and peace, and 
clothes the inner man of the heart with a royal 
raiment of spiritual righteousness. “Art Thou 
greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, and his children 
and his cattle?” Ah! here was the mistake. 
Men can never be satisfied by any stream of which 
cattle drink. Christ leads the soul to living foun- 
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tains of water, He teaches us to drink of the 
streams which flow from the throne of God, and 
of which the angels and archangels drink. “Thou 
shalt make them drink of the river of Thy pleasures.” 

2. Note the sufficiency of the gift of Christ. 
The world puts to our lips a pitcher, Christ opens 
in our heart a well. ‘“ He that believeth in Me,” 
says the Master, “out of his heart shall flow rivers 
of living water.” Living in the fulness of Christ’s 
blessing we are largely independent of worldly 
things. The Atlantic Ocean is little affected by 
a river which feeds it or by a water-spout which 
drains it ; the wide, deep, glorious sea keeps about 
the same high-water mark with fine indifference. 
And it is much the same with the believer who 
lives in the enjoyment of the love of God “shed 
abroad” in the heart; he knows a rich con- 
tentment and blessedness to which the world 
adds little and from which it can take little away. 
How poor, partial, superficial, intermittent are the 
satisfactions of the luckiest carnal life! How 
delightful and profound the serenity of the soul 
satisfied with God’s likeness, delighted with His 
love, and which is ever looking for the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ unto everlasting life! In 
truth, Christ creates a heaven for the whole man, 
satisfying his understanding, conscience, and heart. 
Tasting the fulness of God, our deep, wide-reaching 
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nature is at rest, “nor thirsts for drops of finite 
happiness.” 

3. Note the durability of the gift of Christ: 
“ Springing up into everlasting life”; not a brook 
that vanishes, but a life from eternal deeps spring- 
ing up through all the years, and springing up 
for ever. The soul turns from whatever has 
upon it the smell of mortality as a bee spurns 
a faded flower, and therefore Christ gives satisfac- 
tions which are as lasting as the soul itself. On 
Bosworth field is a well bearing this inscription: 
“King Richard drank from this well on the morn- 
ing of the battle in which he lost his crown and 
his life.” The water had no magic to charm away 
evil fortune or to ensure longer life, for before 
night fell the jewel of empire was found hanging 
on a hedge, and the corpse of the fallen king 
thrown across a horse was on its way to Leicester 
Abbey. But whosoever drinketh the mystic waters 
of which Christ speaks, whosoever partakes of His 
holiness, confides in His love, and does His will, 
shall find a crown and a life—a crown that fadeth 
not away, a life that lives and glows and ascends 
for ever. 

Is not this the fountain we need? Have we 
not been sufficiently mocked by the broken cis- 
terns? Well may we plead as the woman did: 
“Give me this water that I thirst not.” How 
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truly sad it is to see men labouring night and day 
to satisfy the heart with things that never can 
satisfy it, whilst all the time the secret of peace is 
close to them in the love and promise of Christ! 
And how sad it is that so many who have tasted 
the good gift of God are enticed away by the 
broken cisterns, which, despite their paint and 
sculpture, their flowers and gold, are destitute of 
living water! Let us turn afresh to the stream 
from the Rock. What a wonderful scene was that 
when Moses struck the rock, and the water gushed 
out! ‘They all drank”—the great man, the old 
man, the youth and maid, and even the little child 
filled his dimpled hand with silver; and nothing 
was heard through all the camp except the music 
of the waters. None asked for a golden cup or 
painted pitcher or sacerdotal flagon, none ran to 
fetch money, none turned away doubting that it 
was for them, none perished because they could 
not believe that it was water; they all drank and 
lived. Oh that it were thus once again! Let us 
suffer our Lord to lead us to the magical streams 
which flow replenished from above, and we shall 
know a music sweeter than that of the mountain 
rill, grander than that of the sounding sea. We 
are suffering from thirst, soul thirst, the most pro- 
found of miseries, and Jesus cries, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me, and drink.” 


XXXII 
SELF-REPROACH 


Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of heavi- 
ness.—Ps. lxix. 20. 


How well we know it! There are special times, 
occasions, and moods when self-accusation becomes 
intense and painful. Seasons of comparative re- 
tirement and inaction are peculiarly favourable to 
this morbid exercise. Busy with the cares and 
interests of life, the soul is less in danger of 
turning upon itself; the objective excludes the 
subjective: but, once freed from the necessity of 
attention and thought about the things of active 
life, we are forthwith troubled by the spectres of 
the mind. Christ was led into the wilderness to 
be tempted. We consider the city as the chosen 
arena of temptation, but in fact leisure and solitude 
involve the most subtle and dangerous possibilities. 
“The prince of the power of the air” knows how 
to take advantage of vacant hours and to lacerate 
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our guard, seasons of leisure may easily degenerate 
into seasons of unwholesome brooding and un- 
profitable unhappiness. The wakeful hours of the 
night are specially liable to this peril; the soul 
then almost involuntarily becomes the prey of 
introspection and self-scorn. The brain positively 
teems with painful memories and impeachments. 
Every foolish thing that we ever did, every foolish 
word that we ever spoke, comes to light again to 
mock and threaten us, The indiscretions of our 
life right back to childhood; the faults of our in- 
experience ; the mistakes which might have brought 
such serious consequences, and which consequences 
we escaped only by the skin of our teeth; the 
mistakes we made whose consequences we did not 
escape ; the silly escapades which make our cheek 
colour ; the miserable figure we cut on this occasion 
or that; the things undone; the multiplied acts of 
_ stupidity, rashness, weakness, and wickedness,—all 
seem burnt into the brain, and in the darkness of 
the night stand revealed in a lurid light. We 
seem throughout to have been fools and sinners; 
we are disgusted at ourselves, ashamed of ourselves, 
and it is impossible to maintain our self-respect. 
It is all deeply distressing. We look at the act of 
the child with the eyes of a man; we judge the 
deed of hot blood with the austere judgment of 
age; the illusions which betrayed us are convicted 
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of absurdity by a soul which knows reality through 
experience ; the frail conduct of undisciplined years 
is set in the humiliating light of a nobler con- 
science. How painful is it all! No counsel ever 
browbeats a witness as we browbeat ourselves; no 
enemy is ever more unforgiving and relentless than 
we are in these hours towards our personal faults ; 
no judge ever condemns a prisoner so bitterly and 
bluntly as we pass the sentence of death upon 
ourselves for our blind and blundering ways. It is 
the hour and the power of darkness; the sins and 
follies of years flash upon us in a judgment night. 
Of course it is possible that these moods of 
self-reproach may be of service. Anything that 
causes us to know better the real weaknesses of 
our life is so far good; anything that saves from 
pride of spirit and life confers a blessing. ‘Thou 
hast set our iniquities before Thee, our secret sins 
in the light of Thy countenance.” If the hours of 
our self-reproach partake of the nature of such an 
assize they may profoundly help us, anticipating 
as they do the great assize. Let us then thought- 
fully use these occasions which bring to light old 
sins and hidden things of darkness. Yet very 
often it is necessary that we do not take these pain- 
ful times too seriously. This self-scorn is largely 
the consequence of morbid sensibility and of un- 
wholesome moods. There is a lack of sanity in 
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it all, This way madness lies. This way despair 
lies. And if neither madness nor despair comes 
out of the bitter brooding, a certain weakness 
and paralysis of soul supervenes. Our self-respect 
is hurt, that self-confidence which is so essen- 
tial to the success of life is destroyed, and we 
become the victims of vague presentiments and 
fears which are full of danger. We must therefore 
watch lest these times of self-impeachment and 
recrimination weaken our life. If pride and pre- 
sumption imperil, let us deal with such temptations 
in the light, with knowledge and reason; there 
is no advantage in beating the air in the confused 
darkness, in attempting to cure insane regrets by 
an insane humiliation. 

Much may be done to check the morbid element 
of our reflective and introspective hours. It is a 
wise thing to keep the soul interested in large 
thoughts and causes, to preserve a general intel- 
lectual and spiritual sanity by entering heartily 
into the facts and interests of practical life. But 
when these dark moods threaten to prevail, is not 
the grand specific a profound faith in the reality of 
the divine grace and forgiveness? “I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins.” Is this glorious article 
of the evangelical creed really accepted by us? 
Does it mean anything? Do we fully believe that 
our personal sins have been forgiven, cancelled, 
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forgotten? Surely the doleful hours of self- 
reproach are signs of our defective trust in the 
divine promise and faithfulness! If our sins are 
cast into the depths of the sea, to be remembered 
against us no more for ever, why are we dredging 
in the depths, bringing up mire, and dirt, and 
obscure, slimy things far better left in the land of 
darkness and forgetfulness? When the vision of 
our life and the revelation of our soul become more 
distressful than we can bear, stinging us into 
despair and madness, let us respond, “I believe 
in the forgiveness of sins,” and our soul shall 
escape as a bird from the snare of the fowler. 
«Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why 
art thou disquieted within me? hope in God: for I 
shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my 
countenance, and my God.” 


Folly and Fear are sisters twain: 
One closing her eyes, 

The other peopling the dark inane 
With spectral lies, 


Thankfully recognise the grace of God which 
in various ways puts limits to the darkness which 
threatens us. We sometimes pray that He would 
give us a fuller and keener consciousness of sin; 
but He to whom we pray knows how little 
we are able to bear anything like an adequate 
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consciousness of sin. How easily might such con- 
sciousness overwhelm and destroy us! In hours 
- of self-accusation, when the faults, weaknesses, 
and dishonours of our life come trooping in upon 
us, filling us with confusion and panic, we tremble 
as to the result of the obscure conflict and horror 
of a great darkness; we feel that we are help- 
lessly gliding on that inclined plane which ends 
with the melancholia and madness of Cowper. 
How wonderfully God fixes limits to the perilous 
mood, and we happily pass once more into a sweet 
reasonableness, an assured peace, into that quiet- 
ness and hopefulness which are the strength of 
life! The furies are not allowed to tear us, and 
the angels of God minister to us, 
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relation to, 19 

Blue distances, 215 

Browning, E. B., on the 
death of Cavour, 58 


Burden of belief, 176; 
worship, 181; and life, 
186 


Chalmers’ “ favourite spec- 
ulation,” 216 

Character, true index of, 
20; of Solomon, 31; of 
Christ, its perfect bal- 
ance, 53; faith in the 
possibilities of, 101; su- 
perior to intellect, 121; 
capable of falsification, 


134; the saintly, 162; 
and suffering, 188 
Children, education of, 


Over-taxing in, 179 
Christ, all things ours in, 
7; His eternal majesty, 
29; faith in, a guar- 
antee of security, 32; 
His mission, 107; His 
influence upon the dis- 
ciples, 116; witnessing 
for, in the home, 129; 
His design, 136; falling 
away from, 224; His 


253 


254 


treatment of dying souls, 


225; His unobtrusive 
work, 237 
Christian character, the 


poetry of God, 21; rep- 
resentation of, requisites 
. for, 46; its virtues, 75 

— citizenship, its manifes- 
tation, 82 

—- doctrine, reason for, 47 

— life, diligence needed in, 
74 

Christian’s canon of life, 
81 

Christians, 
ences of, 51, 52; 
sliding, 194 

Church of Christ, our place 
and privilege in, 124; 
the paradise of medioc- 
rity, 201; and unobtru- 
sive work, 237 

— of Sardis, 222; Christ’s 
hope for, 225; duty of 
faithful souls in, 226 

Circumstances, 92 

Conduct, hard propriety of, 
23 

Connexion of the sciences, 
74, and vices, 76 

Conscience, lucidity of, 50; 
danger of putting intel- 
lect before, 179 

Contentions among Christ- 
jans, 112 


undue prefer- 
back- 


Index 


Critical, a rebuke to the, 
58 

Critics, outside the Church, 
59, and within, 60; their 
position false, 60 


“ Dead - alive” 
222 
Defective trust, 251 
Democracy, its rights and 
privileges in God’s King- 
dom, 10; Amiel’s dic- 
tum, 154 
Depression, days of, 94 
“Depths of Satan,” 177 
Discipleship, unseemly, 
190; imperfect, 190; 
and weakness of faith, 
191; and poverty of 
character, 192; unhappy, 
193; unsafe, 196 
Discipline, and denial of 
the lower nature, 103; 
and denial of ourselves, 
104; of the storm, 209 
Discord, occasions of, 
watch against, 117 
Dispensations of symbols 
and spiritualities, 219 
Divided faith, instances of 
— Christ and the world, 
25, reason, 26, ecclesias- 
ticism, 27; makes char- 
acter unsatisfactory, 31; 
perilous, 32 


Christians, 


Index 


Duration of life, new views 


of, 43 
Duty, the burden of, 186 


Easter, meditation for, 79 

Ecclesiasticism, fault of 
Christian Jews, 27, and 
others, 28; and deceit- 
fulness of sin, 35; its 
perils, 183, and burdens, 
185 

Enmities, refrain from per- 
petuative, 117 

Evil, Milton’s picture of its 
potencies, 158 


Faith, and the virtues, 
connexion between, 76; 
means vision, aspiration, 
transformation, 77 

Faithful, heritage of the, 
I00 

False pretences, living on 
—mere designation, 106; 
memory, 107; reputation, 


109; appearance, 110 
Fesiivals, 147 
Folly and fear, 251 
Forethought, lack of, in 
mountaineering, 1; in 


highest life, 2; in secular 
interests, 3 

Fountain of life, 245 

Free gifts, 11 

Frustrated hopes, 217 


EAS 


Gems and = shells, their 
value, 157 
Genius, dearth of, 153; 


Carlyle’s definition, 156 
Gentle taskmaster, 176 
Gift of Calvary, all other 

gifts assured in, 7 
— of Christ to Samaritan 


woman, its spirituality, 
242; sufficiency, 244; 
durability, 245 


Gnostics, 176 

God, the handwriting of, in 
nature, 22; no cruelty in, 
68; why He visits us, 
70; perfects us by suf- 
fering, 71; doorkeeper in 
the house of, 119; His 
consideration for us, 176; 
His ideal of human life, 
187; determination to 
live for, 231; His work 
unappreciated, 235; the 
gift of, 242 

Godliness, the essence of 
goodness, 135; different 
kinds of, 166 

Good influence, immortality 
of, 40 

Goodness, 74; injustice of 
suspecting, 101; briefest 
life of, better than the 


longest of worldliness, 
123; various kinds of, 
136 


256 


Gospel, catholic, 9 

Grace, and besetting sins, 
17; visitations of, 142 

Greatness of man, 66 


Half-faith of Hebrew Chris- 
tians, 25 

Heavenly universe, the 
sphere of the saint’s in- 
ner life, 79; inspiration 
of their moral life, 80; 
law to their worldly life, 
81; strength to their suf- 
fering life, 81 

Heredity, 40 

Hero of the paper-knife, 61 

High tides, “in the affairs 
of men,” 138; of bless- 
ing, their influence, 142 

Holiness of Christ and vir- 
tue of the Pharisees, 23; 
Home mission, 127; its 
message, 128, and motive, 
130. 

Hope, the sweetest poetry 
of human life, 70; for 
despairing souls, 227; the 
dawning of, 230 

Human life, signs of dignity 

— discipline, 176 [in, 66 


Ideas, the greatest, 80 

Illusions of life, 219 

Immortal perfection, 
its certainty, 101 


98 ; 


Index 


Immortality, of noble deeds, 
parables of, 45; its mys- 
tery, 102 

Imperfect genius, 232 

In Christ, all things ours — 
justification, 7; sancti- 
fication, 8; eternal life, 
9; freely for all, 11 

Infidelity, its aims, 135 

Influence, immortality of, 
38; of great men, 202 

Intellectual life, fatigue in, 
93 

Israel, wearied in seeking 
false greatness, 91 

Israel’s unfaithfulness, 
fruits, 55 


its 


Job and tribulation, 65 
Joy the core of Christian 
sorrow, 123 


Keats’ epitaph, 38 

Knavesborough, 
stream at, 34 

Knowledge, exaggerated de- 
velopment of, in Chris- 
tians, 51 


petrifying 


Labour, success assured in, 
240 

Last Day, influence reaches 
to, 44 

—- sands, 222 

Life, its material side, 25; 


Index 


worldly, and deceptive- 
ness of sin, 35; a grand 
one indestructible, 41; 
the lowliest immortal, 43 ; 
its solemnity, 44; prac- 
tical, its significance ex- 
aggerated, 52; not an 
aimless thing, 90; its 
best part, 125; its small- 
est gifts great, 199; its 
greater gifts small, 202 

Links in a Golden Chain, 
147 


Man, a creature of con- 
sequence, 65; guilt, 68; 
and hope, 70 

Martyrdom, 114 

Measured by a_ shadow, 
65 

Mediocrity, the might of, 
153; Waterloo, the vic- 
tOLy POL sES5>5. saithiw, 


genius in undress, 157; 
victories of, in the spirit- 
ual world, 159 
Mirage of the desert, 149 
Mistaken longings, 207; 
and the spirit of mistrust 


and cowardice, 211; and 
the future, 213 
Modern Goliaths, 18; Reu- 


benites, 56, Gnostics, 178 
Moods of  self-reproach, 
their service, 249 


=) 


Moral conflict, and 
perfection, 98 

Morbid sensibility, 249 

— introspection, specific 
for, 250 


18; 


Nature, free gifts of, 11 

Neglected garden, 228 

New Testament, and beset- 
ting sins, 17; and perfec- 


tion, 100; reasonable- 
ness of its moral teach- 
ings, 115; and Church 


government, 183 
Nominal Christians, 106. 


Only to stand on the thresh- 
old, 126 

Outpouring of love and 
grace, seasons of, 143 


Painful memories, 248 
Past, its influence, 38; 
faithful review of, 228 
Peace, keeping the, in 
Church life, 112; in the 
family, 113; with the 
world, 113; its difficulty, 
114; our duty, 115; its 
secret; 246 

People of God, their pro- 
ficiency, 74 

Perfection, Greek and Chris- 
tian, 98; and constitu- 
tional faults, 100 


258 


Peter’s discipleship, phases 
of, 190 

Petrification, 34; 
for, 36 

Philosophy, pessimistic, 81 

Physical nature, harmony 
in, 48 

— weariness, 87 

Poetry, of God, 22; Milton 
concerning the writer of, 
23; of life needed, 24 

Power, God’s, highest wis- 
dom to believe in, 30 

Prize of life, the perfec- 
tion of our highest nature, 
97 

Proportional growth, 46 

Purification, days of, 142 


specific 


Race for life, attaining the 
prize, 99; and discipline, 
103 

Red Sea and storms, tradi- 
tion about, 39 

Refreshment, 93 

Religion, what it embraces, 
46; mediocrity in, 190; 
the north-east side of, 
194; its south side, 195 

Repentance, call to, 225 

Rest, 92; where found, 
208 

Resurrection, body to be 
changed, 83; extent of 
the change, 84; its Au- 


Index 


thor, 85; of Christ an 
historical fact, 85 

Righteousness which avails 
before God, 134 


Saintly calling, 168 

Saintliness, 162 

Saints, their obligation, 73; 
their citizenship, 79 ; low- 
ly, superior to world’s 
greatest men, 119, wisest 
men, 120, happiest men, 
122 

Saintship, misconceptions 
of, 163; moral, not cer- 
emonial, 164; displayed 
in practical life, 166, and 
public, 167 

Sanctification, 52; 
own life, 99 

Sanctified common - sense, 
6; average talent, 157 

Salvation, 180 

Sea, its healing influence, 
171; freedom, 173; les- 
sons, 175 

Self- deception, power of, 
132 

Self-indulgence, forms of, 
104 

Self-reproach, 247 

Sentiment, its meaning per- 
verted, 63 

Sentimentalist, 
the, 62 


of our 


rebuke to 


Index 


Seriousness of life, 
view of, 44 

Sermons, the most influen- 
tial, 237 

Sick pearls, 170 

Sin, secret of man’s misery, 
69 

Sins of surprise, 3; secret, 
Iii. 

Slothful orthodoxy, 35 

Snowflake and _ physical 
changes, 237 

Sorrow, the core of the 
world’s joy, 123 

Soul, sovereignty of, 20; 
its passions, 50; its gifts, 
199; sickness, 224; way 
to secure real revival of, 
229; open to spiritual in- 
fluence, 232; its treat- 
ment, 243 

Spirit, beware of impeding 
the, 144; its gracious im- 
pulses uncertain, 145; 
and natural gifts, 200 

— of grace, its influences, 
93 

Spiritual experience, cause 
of decline in, 231 

— influence and grace, 139 

— life, forethought in, 1; 
Jack of, irrational and 
presumptuous, 4; attitude 
of vigilance and resist- 
ance, 8 petrifying 


new 


7) 


streams in, 35; its fac- 
ulties and forces, 48; 
proportion in, 53; loss of 
depth and force, 222; 
deepening of, 232 

— scouting, 6 

— visitation, 
140 

Strife, the spirit of, 116 

Stewardship of life, 199 

Success, its secret, 104 

Suffering, the burden of, 
188 


periods of, 


Temptation, special, 15; 
partly constitutional, 16; 
of leisure and solitude, 
247 

Theorists, a rebuke to the, 
56; idle, their position 
ignoble, 57; God's deal- 
ings with, 61 

Threshold, on the, 119; vis- 
ions from the, 125 

Tides, of the soul, 140; in- 
fluence of stars upon, 141 

Tired soul, 87; tools, 90 

Towns, contrast between 
their names and charac- 
ter, 108 

True goodness, 132 


Unction of the Holy One, 
146 
Understanding 


and the 


260 

heart, connexion  be- 
tween, 48 

Uninviting work — unap- 


pteciated, 234; unobtru- 
sive, 236; unpromising, 
238 

Unsuccessful climber, 103 


Versifier and poet, difficult 
to distinguish, 133 

Virtues, the connexion of 
the, 73 

Visible, the, 
tent, 151 


a dissolving 


Water of life, 242 

Weariness, its meaning — 
loss of energy, 87, desire, 
88, feeling, 88; its causes 
— severity of life, 89, in- 
firmity of our nature, 90, 


Index 


' 
greatness of our calling, 
91; in different stages of 
life, 95 
Wickedness, its glory and 
power, 158; self-destruc- 
tion of, by haste, 150, 
blindness, 160, pride and 
presumption, 160 
Will and the heart, con- 
nexion between, 49 
“Workmanship,” Miller’s 
translation of, 21 
Worry, 92 


Years, unsatisfactory way 
of spending the, 147; by 
life concentrated on gain, 
148, and pleasure, 149; 
the true way of spending 
them, 150 
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